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A typical installation of a built-in-the-wall 
Iigair Electric Ventilator. See how it 
whisks away cooking fumes. 


.... NOTHING you've ever 
dreamed of will add so much 
to your pleasures of house- 
keeping as an Ilgair Electric 
~~ Ventilator for removing the 
embarrassing cooking odors 
and greasy fumes that trail 
through your home three times 


gene 


a day — morning, noon and 
night. 
....-lLoday — no home or 


apartment is completely 
modern withoutan Ilgair Elec- 
tric Ventilator. It adds to the 
sale and rental value of any 
% home or apartment — makes 


the kitchen a joy spot in any 
kind of weather. 


.... The Ilgair is the only 
| electric ventilator with a fully 
+ enclosed, self cooled motor. Made 
» tested, sold and guaranteed as 
a a complete unit — It’s painted 
Green. 
.... Ask your electrical 
goods dealer for demonstra- 
tion or mail coupon for free 


32-page booklet. 


The new Ilgair Transom Ventilator — automatic in operation... . 
just open the transom and it starts — close the transom and it stops. 


Can be quickly and economically installed in any transom. 


lig Electric Ventilating Co. 2847N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. O 


i 








Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
2847 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, send me your 32-page 
illustrated booklet. I am interested in Ilg 
Electric Ventilation as applied to the sub- 
ject checked. 
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LERT executives throughout America 
are now paying more attention than 


ever before to production costs. 

In doing so, they are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the vital importance of the 
use of time. 

This applies particularly to the many 
small leaks that are continually over- 
looked. A few minutes here and there, 
what does it amount to? Yet even in small 
plants, the aggregate cuts a big hole into 
monthly net profits. 

Fortunately there is a simple, modern 
way to stop this loss; a method of time 


control based on more than twenty years 
of specialized experience. 


The Stromberg Minute Men 


An outstanding factor in this experience 
has been the work of a corps of time 
analysts known as the Stromberg Minute 
Men. 

These highly-trained workers are con- 
cerned primarily with rendering a service 
which shows how time-wasting can be 
turned into net profits. 


On this basis, and with the understand- 
ing that their service involves no obliga- 
tion, they have helped to make marked 
reductions in production costs in thou- 
sands of plants, both small and large. 


Can Do the Same for You 
What Stromberg Minute Men have done 
for others they can do for you—if you will 
but give them the opportunity. 

A Stromberg Minute Man is ready right 
now to come into your plant and make a 
thorough survey of your particular time 
requirements. 

Our free booklet, “Money Saving 
Time,” contains a number of interesting 
examples of how time is wasted in busi- 


ness. It will be sent to you promptly on 
request. Write for it today, and also for 
our bulletins. 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 
227 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Stromberg Time Recorder Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
108 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario 


STROMBERG TIME 


‘’Turns Wasted Minutes Into Profits’’ 


Costs are being Cut py 
in thousands of plants... by this 


simple, modern time control 


+ 
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* Employees’ In-and-Out Recorders, Job Time Recorders, 


Automatic Time Stamps, Wall Clocks, Program In- 
struments, and Process Timing and Signalling Instru- 
ments; electrically operated in single units, or com- 
bined and synchronized in one system controlled by a 
Master Clock; or equipped with Telechron Motors. 


Mail Coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
227 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send us your free booklet,"* Money Sav- 
ing Time.’’ This places us under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 





If desired, also check items below: 
© Send a Stromberg Minute Man. 
Send following bulletins: 0 Time Stamps 
0 In-and-Out Recorders © Job Recorders 
O Other product bulletins 
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“SHIPPING 


“NO-ADMITTANCE . 


aie 
WARD 





ROOM 


General Box Engineers are ready to help you 
guard against excessive shipping costs that eat 


into profits and restrict sales. Back of these 


Engineers, twelve General Box 
Plants are busily maintaining the 
savings which are thus found... 
But that is not all. General Box 
strives always to refine its own 
manufacturing processes and to 
improve the quality of material 
going into its boxes and crates. 

. Years ago we were able to 
point out profitable economies 


foracertain shipper, who hasbeen 


On Guard 


a customer ever since. Recently he made 


OUR OFFER 


Consign your product, just 
as you pack it for your cus- 
tomers, to one of our labo- 
ratories(either 62 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, or 151 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn). Our engi- 
neers will study your present 
box or crate, redesign it to 
eliminate excess costs, 
ship your product back in 
the recommended package, 
and submit a report that will 
either point the way to defi- 
nite savings or give you as- 
surance that no improve- 
ment can be made. Or, if 


you prefer, write for one of 
our engineers to study the 
problem in your own shipping 
room. The investigation is 
free, either way. 





further use of our Engineering Service with 


the happy result that he was able, through 


the use of less and better ma- 
terial, to lower the invoice cost 
of his boxes $5,000.00 a year— 
and on top of that cut the weight 
of each box a pound and a half. 

. If you want to know how to 
lower your costs in packing and 
shipping your merchandise— and 
how to keep them lower—accept 
our offer. That puts your individ- 
ual problem squarely up to us. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 





CHICAGO, 


(eh. 
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By all odds the most beautiful creation 
of Essex history. Fenders, lamps, mould- 
ings and body lines are blended in the 
unity of brilliant modernistic design. 
Inside hardware, instrument board, 
door handles, dome light, etc., express 
the same artistic feeling. 





Bodies are lower, longer—yet there is 
more head room and road clearance. 
Seats are wider—deeply upholstered. 
Plenty of leg room. Three won’t 


She NEW 


ESSE 





The New Essex Challenger comes again 
with a ringing challenge that cannot be 
denied. From bumper to tail-light—road 

to roof —it is completely new and fit to 

challenge. So advanced, so different that a 

hundred things must seem unique to you. 





* 









Challenging 


with a longer, bigger car 









with even faster speed 






with greater power... 






with quicker get-away 
with an entirely new car 
—new throughout in 
good looks—in real value 
in reliability and in price. 









crowd the rear seat. It has more 
power, yet at lower motor speed. It 
does more and does it easier. It ob- 
tains even greater economy in fuel, 
oil and tires. 


Come see the New Essex Challenger. 
It challenges the attention of all as a 
brilliantly different car. It challenges 
the smoothness and comfort of any car. 
And, in value, it challenges all that 
motordom offers. 


8 BODY TYPES, AND AT NO EXTRA 


COST, A VARIETY OF COLORS TO 
SUIT YOUR OWN GOOD TASTE 


Lowest finance terms available 


X Aallnger 
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Good 
Teeth 


aren't 
accidental 


GUARD THE DANGER LINE 





Your TEETH are constantly being 
attacked by germ acids — because 
each minute food: particle left in 
the mouth ferments and forms acids 
and enables germs to breed. 


Regular brushing does much to 
prevent decay. But there are many 
tiny crevices which your tooth-brush 
can’t reach—especially along The 
Danger Line, that thin, vital edge 
where gums join teeth. All along 
this line is a minute crevice .. . that 
catches fermenting food particles. 

Does your dentifrice guard The 
Danger Line? That point is all-im- 
portant. Squibb’s Dental Cream is 
made with 50% Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia — more than enough to 
seep into crevices, to neutralize acids 
and protect the teeth and gums. 

Squibb’s keeps teeth and gums 
clean. It is soothing and refreshing. 
Safe for the smallest child. 

Copyright 1930 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB’S 


Dental Cream 


the safe and efficacious 
antacid dentifrice 
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Opera Glasses in the Senate 
Sirs: 

WHY? Recently I visited, for the first time, 
the two Houses of Congress in the Capitol at 
Washington, D. C. 

It happens that my eyesight is seriously im- 
paired and I frequently carry opera glasses to 
help out. I had anticipated pleasure in look- 
ing at, and identifying, many of the august (?) 
members of the upper house, including Borah, 
Glass, Tom Tom Heflin who mortally fears, etc. 
Imagine my chagrin when I lifted my glasses to 
my eyes, to be told by the doorkeeper that it 
was verboten to make use of opera glasses in the 
Senate galleries. 

Not so the House, to them it matters 
and if one wants to gaze down upon 
through a length of stove pipe it is O. K. 

Can you ascertain just why the Senators are 
so sacrosanct that one violates the proprieties in 
gazing at them through opera glasses? 

Does it make the dear things nervous? 


A. E. Bruce 


not, 
them 


Claremont, Calif. 

Presumably because the size of the room 
permits of high visibility with the naked 
eye the use of binoculars is habitually 
forbidden in the Senate chamber (there 
is no written rule). The House is much 
larger; its denizens are correspondingly 
more difficult to observe.—Eb. é 


a ee 
Iowa’s Dickinson 
Sirs: 

Enlightened by your pithy reports on other 


members of Congress, the undersigned sub- 
scribers request that you print one on Con- 
gressman Lester J. Dickinson of Iowa, now a 
candidate for the U. S. Senate. 


HARLAN MILLER 
ALEX FITZHUGH 
ELIZABETH DOUGLAS 
RupoLteH WEITz 
JaMES HANRAHAN 
Sam C. GREEN 


Des Iowa 


The record of Representative Lester 
Jesse (‘Dick’) Dickinson of the Tenth 
Iowa district is as follows: 

Born: on a farm in Lucas County, Iowa, Oct 
29, 1573. 

Start in life: plowing, hoeing, harvesting on 
his father’s plentiful acres. 

Career: His father Levi, descendant of Na- 
thaniel Dickinson, Massachusetts settler of 1630, 
migrated to Iowa after the Civil War, bought 
land at $1 per acre, sold it for $6, became a 
well-to-do husbandman. His son did farm 
chores, attended common school, grew tall and 
solid. Ambitious, he helped pay his way 
through Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Iowa) 
which graduated him in 1898. He studied law 
at Iowa State University, hung out his shingle 
at the age of 26 in the town of Algona. Two 
years later he married Miss Myrtle Call who 
bore him a son, a daughter. For four years he 
was prosecuting attorney for Kossuth Co., spoke 
at Republican rallies, advanced to the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee. Once he was de- 


Moines, 


feated for the State Legislature. In 
was elected to Congress 
served continuously. 

In Congress: In seniority of service he is the 
fourth ranking member of the Iowa delegation. 
So firmly entrenched is he, politically, in the soil 
of his district that no man has dared oppose 
him in primary or election for the last six years, 
He has risen to be chairman of the sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee which handles all U. S. funds for Agri- 
culture. 

In Congress he voted for the Soldier Bonus 
(1924), Farm Relief (1927, 1928, 1929), Im- 


1918 he 
where he has since 


migration restriction (1924), Tax Reduction 
(1926, 1928, 1930), the Jones (heavier Prohi- 
bition penalties) Law (1929), Radio Control 
(1928). 


He voted 
Though not 


(1929). 
favored 


against Reapportionment 
on formal record, he 








LESTER JESSE (“Dick”) DICKINSON 
He has been a hell-raiser. 


Boulder Dam (1928), opposed the Navy's 15- 
cruiser bill (1929). 

He votes Dry, drinks Dry, but does not make 
Prohibition speeches. 

To foreign affairs he gives 
takes no side on the World Court, Disarma- 
ment, the League of Nations. His position is 
that the Senate, not the House, must deal with 
such matters. 

Legislative hobby: Agriculture and Farm Re- 
lief. 

He is the real leader of the farm bloc in the 
House. This bloc is not so insurgent as _ its 
Senate counterpart, which permits him and his 
followers to maintain their standing as regular 
party men. He has stopped counting the number 
of bills for farm aid he has offered in the House , 
in the past eleven years. Many of them were 
along the same lines the Federal Farm Board 


scant attention, 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CrrcuLATION Mor., Time, INc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Curcaco, Int. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send mea 
bill ($5.00). 
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ADDRESS 
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your money...272 1930? 


Will you be able to make the most of the 


opportuntties that exist now... today? 


prices, attractive common stock investments 


possibilities, the much smaller number of probabili- 


ee a long period of strongly advancing does not have the time to sift out from the hundreds of 


became increasingly scarce. 
The October collapse changed the 
situation, and again opportuni- 
ties are present. Money will be 
made by investors, however, to 
just the degree that they are able 
to pick out the securities of pro- 
gressing companies in progressing 
industries. 


precarious 


(2) to analyze thoroughly sound 
investment possibilities— 


Upgrade companies for 1930 
investments 


American prosperity will never 
be shared by all equally or be 
consistently distributed. What 
are the industries that will offer 
the most attractive investments 
from now on? Radio? Aviation? 


Motion Pictures? or what? attractive. 


Probably you will buy securities 
not many days or weeks from 
now. How will you select them? How will you 
know that your money will be bringing in as high 
an income as you can get without in any way 
sacrificing safety? 


Opportunities exist, but they are usually hard to 
discover sufficiently far in advance to make the most 
of them. It is particularly hard foran individual, who 


THE PURPOSE OF 
BROOKMIRE SERVICE 


(1) to eliminate doubtful and 


consideration— 


(3) to select from these a still 
smaller number that seem to 
possess outstanding merit — 


(4) to recommend the purchase 
of a still smaller number that 
the most thorough investiga- 
tion indicates are the most 





ties. This sifting out of desirable 
investment opportunities is our 
sole business and has been for a 
quarter of a century. 


Before any conclusions are 
reached, experience, time, statis- 
tical information, forward-look- 
ing group judgment are called on. 
Does it not seem reasonable that 
decisions arrived at on such a 
basis can help to make your in- 
vestments successful? 


securities from 


An Investment Forecast for 1930 


We have just published a special 
report that looks ahead into the 
next six months. It outlines the 
probable trend of American busi- 
ness, discusses the investment out- 
look, comments on individual in- 
dustries and securities of com- 
panies in those industries Most important, it states 
clearly, what, in our judgment, should be the policy of 
the investor who intends to take full advantage of the 
opportunities that exist today 


We will be glad to send a complimentary copy at 
your request Mail the coupon and it will be for- 
warded to you by return mail. 


BROOKMIRE 


NEW YORK 


NEWARK PROVIDENCE PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
BUFFALO 


PHILADELPHIA 


PORTLAND COLUMBUS 
ATLANTA TORONTO ERIE 


LOS ANGELES SPOKANE MONTREAL MEMPHIS 


Address inquiries from West of the Rockies to Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 
Brooxmrre Economic Service, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me a copy of your special report and forecast on the first 6 months of 1930 
TM-F4 





PRACTICAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 

We have ready to send you this 28 page booklet, covering the impor- 
tant phases of sound investment procedure. This booklet describes a 
Special Plan for providing a personal supervisory service for larger Name 
private or institutional investment accounts. 

It is addressed to those whose capital in securities or available for in- 
vestment is $50,000 or more. A copy will be sent to anyone to whom 
this plan is applicable. 


Address 


Please send me acomplimentary copy of ‘Practical Investment Management’, descriptive 
of methods for supervising investment accounts of $50,000 and up. (] Check, if desired, 
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IT HAS BEEN DONE! 
---although they said 


— a 
h 
“Such a thing in the largest hotel 
in the metropolis is impossible,” 
they said when they were told of 
The New Yorker idea in hotel 
living. But this idea of “individ- 
ualized service”, which creates in 
modern hotel-living a comfort 
and ease, a friendly hospitality re- 
freshingly old-fashioned in spirit, 
has been strikingly successful. 
The New Yorker Hotel accom- 
plishes things brilliantly. In forty- 
three terraced stories that rise 
from the heart of the city’s hori- 
zon is a hotel that has become 
famous overnight. 


"TEs E 





it couldn't be 





QA ware 


“a 
Ub 


THE NEW YORKER has 2500 


rooms... every one with radio 
with controlled-volume loud- 
speaker; tub and shower bath, 
Servidor, circulating ice water... 
four restaurants... floor secre- 
taries...immediate access to 
theatres, shops and business... 
direct tunnel to Penn Station... 
Room rates, $3.50 a day and up- 
ward; 500 rooms at $3.50; 500 
rooms at $4; suites, $11 and up... 
some with sky terraces. 
e . e 


The New Yorker Bonbonettes are new... delicious. 
This candy is made from unique French recipes. Send 
$2 for a souvenir pound box .. . prepaid to your home. 
Beraie Cummins himself leads the New Yorker Or- 
chestra... nightly at dinner and supper in the lovely 
Terracc restaurant. 


NEW WepvERRER 


RALPH HITZ, Managing Director 





HOTEL 


34TH STREET AND EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





is now pursuing. With his knowledge of prac- 
tical husbandry, of law, of politics, he has be- 
come Agriculture’s most potent House orator. 
He plugged for the old McNary-Haugen bill, 
extolled the Equalization Fee, favored the De- 
benture Export Plan. Though disagreeing with 
his agricultural views, President Coolidge once 
recommended him to a Massachusetts audience 
as the House’s “strongest speaker” on farm re- 
lief. He made his activities felt upon the House 
leadership. Speaker Longworth remarked: 
“Dick, if you ever need an affidavit that you 
have been a hell-raiser for agriculture, just call 
on me. 

In 1924, after two summers on a Chautauqua 
circuit as a farm relief speaker, he appeared at 
the Republican National Convention at Cleve- 
land as a “dark horse” candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency. 

In appearance he is handsome, in manner 
friendly, affable. Above broad shoulders, he 
carries high a well-shaped head with a shock 
of white hair combed back into a pompadour. 
Smooth-shaven, his Roman features have been 
burned dark by Iowa sunshine. <A quick en- 
gaging smile reveals gleaming white teeth. Not 
at all the hayseed type of legislator, he wears 
conservatively cut grey sack suits, feels no 
embarrassment in cutaway and silk hat. 

He does not smoke or chew. When angered, 
he swears vigorously. His flashy temper quickly 
subsides. Once he taught Sunday school in 
Algona. A Congregationalist, he used to attend 
the same church as President Coolidge until the 
crowds drove him away. 

No sportsman, he plays anagrams with all- 
comers at any time, cribbage and bridge oc- 
casionally. He drives a Peerless and a Dodge, 
fiddles with his radio for distant stations, en- 
joys cinema. He lives in an apartment at No, 
2800 Ontario Road in Washington, entertains 
the required amount for a Congressman, no 


more. His married son is his House secretary. 
His hobby: Dickinson genealogy. 
As a candidate for the Senate, to succeed 


Democratic Senator Daniel Frederic Steck, he 
has already opened his primary campaign for 
the Republican nomination against Iowa’s Gov- 
ernor John Hammill. 

Impartial House observers rate him thus: An 
able and industrious legislator who has sup- 
plied the House farm bloc with its political 
motive power. He stands higher than_ his 
slower-witted Iowa colleague, Chairman Gilbert 
N. Haugen of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Except on controversial farm relief ques- 
tions, his votes are with the regular Republican 
majority whose ieaders frequently seek his ad- 
vice. He supports the efforts of the Federal 
Farm Board through its experimental] period. 
He is one of the 15 most potent members of the 
House, one of the 15 most popular. 


H's House term expires March 3, 1931.—Ep. 
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Louisiana’s Sessums 
Sirs: 

Clerical Louisiana must 
your failure to record in 
on Christmas Eve of the Right Reverend Davis 
Sessums, bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
Louisiana. Iowa was not overlooked when you 
recorded the passing of its bishop in Tip, 
Jan. 6. 

Bishop Sessums dies suddenly of heart failure 
at the age of 77. Famous Sessums accomplish- 
ments: a vocabulary that would have staggered 
Daniel Webster and almost any lexicographer: 
making Christ Church, New Orleans, the cathe- 
dral of the diocese. 


feel much slighted at 
Milestones the death 


Wii A. BELL, Jr. 
New Orleans, La. 


> 








letrapod 
Sirs: 

Every mother likes to think her child unusual, 
and now your magazine comes to uphold my 
own convictions. Your article on Tetrapodisis 
in the Jan. 6 number says that Dr. Hrdlicka 
could locate only 41 cases in two years. I can 
offer him the 42nd, (he will probably have 420° 
before the letters on the subject cease), in the 
person of my young son, aged eleven months 

He has been crawling for about three months 
and the last two of them he has walked about 
on hands and feet every time he has had the 
chance—that is, every time he found himsell 
without any clothes on. 

He has about half an hour exercise period be- 
fore his bath in the morning and he then scuttles 
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NEW YEAR LIGHT 


The new year means little or nothing if it does not 
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let ques 7 neglecting the opportunity to make telling use of thou- 

. oe sands of new ideas—for immediate profit. The unrivalled 

J period. I 


ers of the 


ability of this clever device to establish speedy communi- 


pits cation, by the exact duplication of letters, forms, sketches, 
maps, diagrams, questionnaires, etc., enables it to reach out 
inden - for new markets and strengthen organizations. Almost as 
nd Dav quickly as an idea is conceived it can be typed on the stencil 
tg sheet and nicely duplicated in unlimited thousands. The 
yt flr = Mimeograph needs no experience to handle. It assures 
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-ographer; 
the cathe- 


privacy. It operates at a very low cost. It is an idea dissem- 
inator. Write today for full particulars, which are almost sure 


to bring you new ideas about your business, from A. B. Dick 


Company, Chicago, or from branch office in any principal city. 
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How MUCH 


do mortgaged earnings pay? 





T always costs money to dorrow money. And so, fre- 
quently, more urgent than the need for financing 
new equipment and new buildings, is the desirability 
of a thorough check-up on present capacity that Tem- 
porator so surely supplies. 

Opportunities for almost incredible output-improve- 
ment may be revealed. Machines and other equipment 
considered taxed to the limit often prove actually to be 
underworked once Temporator goes on the job. 

Operating on the automatic telephone principle, 
through a central switchboard which connects, by means 
of dial cabinets, with every working area and depart- 
ment, Temporator is fundamentally a communicating 
system. It electro-mechanically provides cost data and 
concentrates production control. 

Installing it means no interruption of work and no re- 
building. It provides facts that smoothly co-ordinate 
with any accounting system in use. Information is trans- 
mitted to or from any worker. Such data as start and 
finish of jobs, job number, station and production ma- 
chine number, type of operation, block or breakdown, 
quantity and weight, are flashed to or received from the 
Temporator central control. 

Workers’ requirements such as new assignments, more 
materials, inspection, repair work, set-ups, relief and the 
like are made known instantaneously and in advance of 
actual need. Several messages may be received simulta- 
neously. And Temporator also serves promptly to no- 
tify executives, foremen, mechanics and others that they 
are wanted—and where. 


Requests for plant analysis with a view to a Temporator installation, 
are accepted subject to previous engagements of the Temporator en- 
gineers, and therefore cannot invariably receive immediate attention. 
However, printed information is obtainable by addressing The Tem- 
porator Company, Dept. F. T., 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 


‘lemporator 








around on hands and feet faster than on hands 
and knees, hampered by a lot of clothes. 

His young sister always crawled on one knee 
and one foot, but never tried to use both feet. 

ESTHER B. Coney 

Watseka, Ill. 

Sirs: 

... My young son now 19 months old, 
trotted like a little bear from the time he was 
1x1 months until he learned to walk at the age 
of 14 months. His gate was very amusing and 
also was very novel, for none of our friends have 
ever seen a child trot like he did. The fact that 
he made such good time with his peculiar gate 
gave him very little desire to walk, and accord- 
ingly his learning to travel in an upright position 
was postponed for some time. 

V. MINERS 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 





2 
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Murder 
Sirs: 

In Freeport, Ll, one Harral Carl Bilger, 
photographer, salesman, and author of note(s), 
threatens to murder some editor on Time it 
he ever again omits the column Miscellany, 
with the one-word heads, snappy items. 

H. C. BILcer 

Freeport, Ill. 


Denver’s Quota 
Sirs: 

1 was much interested in your article in the 
Dec. 30 number of Time on “Faith, Hope & 
Organization.” I notice, however, that you in- 
cluded Denver among the cities which failed to 
get their full quota. 

I do not know ‘where you got this information, 
but I am glad indeed to report that we were able 
to reach our full goal of $729,461—with more to 
spare. This is 2% more than we raised last 
year, and the greatest campaign success we have “ 
had during our eight Chest campaigns. 

Guy T. Justis 

The Denver Community Chest 

Denver, Col. 


Polo Club 


rs: 

In your issue of Jan. 6, p. 41, under Business 
& Finance, you mention Welch’s products in 
part as follows: 

. unlike such soft drinks as ginger ale | 
and mineral waters, grape juice does not combine 
with alcoholic liquors.’ | 

Some years ago a friend of mine, Joseph H. 
Swan III, attended the International Polo 
matches and at one of the clubs a bar-tender of 
some renown was asked to make up a new drink 
to celebrate the occasion. He used one-half grape 
juice, one-half gin, with a dash of creme de 
menthe. This mixture should be stirred slowly, 
and served cold. It is called a “Polo Club.” 

In this vicinity the “Polo Club” has gained 
considerable favor, and while Welch’s grape 
juice is excellent we often favor less expensive 
grades. Try one with my compliments. 

Harowp A. Harvey 





Middletown, O. 

It is also reported that grape-juice 
makes a good “carrier” for straight alco- 
hol.—Eb. 
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W. E. Coney, IMuminating Engineer 


BETTER LIGHTING 


HELPS MAKE BETTER HUPMOBILES 


B..... lighting was one of the first demands made by the Hupp Motor Car Company 
when it opened its new Cleveland plant a few months ago. At the suggestion of W. E. 
Conley, lighting specialist of our Buckeye Division in Cleveland, it accepted and quickly 
installed not only an approved system of general lighting, but that type of special 
lighting which is required for more delicate operations—body painting, sanding, pol- 
ishing and final inspection. 

Hupmobile, like so many other aggressive, forward-looking companies, has a keen 
appreciation of the value of better lighting in all problems of production, costs and 
workmanship. Hupmobile also realizes that lighting should be installed to fit the re- 
quirements of individual departments, and that in the selection of such systems of 
lighting only able, experienced counsel should be sought. 

The National Lamp Works of General Electric Company has lighting engineers of 
Mr. Conley’s training and ability in every section of the country. It is their privilege 
to serve, without cost, in an advisory capacity with any organization desiring to attain 
in production and sales the advantages which better lighting brings. Write the Na- 


tional Lamp Works of General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, for this free 


and valuable service. 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday at 9 p.m, E. S. T., on the Nation-wide N. B. C. Network. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


MAZDAWLAMPS 









For steam, vapor, hot water 
and warm air systems in 
old houses and new resi- 
dences large and small. 
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Your 








Abe A close-up of the Bryant Pup, the papier-mache 


HE point of widest dif- 

ference between Amer- 
ican living standards and 
those of the rest of the 
world lies in the insistence 
of American men and wom- 
en on home comforts, home 
convenience and home 


luxuries. 


Today, the modern, pro- 
gressive, American family 
properly regards the hand- 
fired heating plant as a relic 
of other days, with the pump 
and the kerosene lamp. 


Automatic house-heating 
has properly become the 
accepted standard of con- 


venience in new residences 
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ee 


urnace- 
man” offered each purchaser of a Bryant Boiler or Furnace. 


Furnace-man to progressive America 


and remodeled homes. 


NEXT WINTER —vwill 
you repeat your furnace- 


room slavery or will you, 
from now on, “‘let your Pup 
be your Furnace Man’’? 
Will you limit your fur- 
nace tending to the weekly 
winding of an 8-day clock 
and an occasional glance at 
a conveniently placed gauge? 
Will you time your trips to 
the furnace room by the 
calendar, not by the clock? 


Let us send you a com- 
plete description of a truly 
automatic heating plant 
which makes this possible. 
Write 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


17801 St. Clair Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


To improve the quality of U. S. diplo- 
matic representation abroad was one of 
the prime aims of President Hoover on 
taking office. The impression grew that, 
all other things being equal, he would 
favor career diplomats in appointments 
over politicians or their friends. Until 
last week the President had made 26 ap- 
pointments, of which the career men had 
secured twelve (including China, Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala, Santo Domingo, Costa 
Rica et al), non-career men eleven (in- 
cluding Britain, France, Germany, Cuba, 
Austria) and men_ betwixt-and-between 
three (Spain, Holland, Italy). 

Last week non-career diplomatic ap- 
pointments went definitely into the lead 
when President Hoover nominated John 
Motley Morehead, Mayor of Rye, N. Y., 
electrical engineer with the Union Car- 
bon & Carbide Co., to be Minister to Swe- 
den; and Henry Wharton Shoemaker, 
publisher of the Altoona (Pa.) Times 
Tribune, to be Minister to Bulgaria. 

@ President Hoover last week approved 
installation in his executive offices, now 
being rebuilt after the fire, of an air- 
filtering and cooling system similar to 
those in the House and Senate chambers. 
In torrid weather all windows will be kept 
closed while machinery in the basement 
supplies air cooled by the equivalent of 
30 tons of melting ice per day. Mean- 
while builders on the $160,000 reconstruc- 
tion job were trying to earn the $200 
bonus they will get for every day they 
lop off on the go-day contract schedule, 
to avoid a $200-per-day forfeit for over- 
time. 

@ Following the nation-old practice of 
dining with Cabinet members in order of 
precedence, President & Mrs. Hoover were 
last week guests of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon.* Mr. Mellon’s daughter, Mrs. 
David K. Este Bruce, was his hostess. 

@ Last week President Hoover gave a 
state dinner to Vice President Curtis, 
escorted Mrs. Edward Everett Gann to 
the seat of honor at his right. Present 
were many distinguished guests. Absent 
were all government officials and their 
wives, 

@ Into a Memphis, Tenn., department 
store walked James. D. Smith of Corinth, 
Miss., asked for credit and a charge ac- 
count. For reference he gave “Herbert 
Hoover, the White House.” The Presi- 
dent, queried by the store, responded that 
Mr. Smith was a “good risk,” that he was 
the contractor who had built the Hoover 
home at Palo Alto. 





*The President would have dined first with 
Statesman Stimson, No. 1 Cabinet Man, had he 
not been in London. 


THE CABINET 


Enforcer-in-Chief 
(See front cover) 

Consequent to the first report of the 
National Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment, Prohibition last week came into 
sharper focus in Congress than at any time 
since its inauguration, ten years ago last 
week. The Commission’s report had fur- 
nished substantial grist for the legislative 
mill. Of its recommendations the most 
important (the Commission gave it No. 1 
place), the most likely to become law at 
this session of Congress, was that for the 
transfer of the Government’s dry enforce- 
ment arm from the Treasury Department 
to the Department of Justice. Such a 
transfer, as all the world knew, would 
make Attorney General William DeWitt 
Mitchell, instead of Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew William Mellon, U. S. 
Dry Enforcer-in-Chief. 

Williamson Bill. To accomplish this 
purpose a bill was last week offered in 
the House by Representative William 
Williamson, chairman of the Committee 
on Executive Expenditures. In the Senate 
Chairman Norris of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee promised “early and careful” con- 
sideration of the question. The U. S. 
Drys, Consolidated, generally applauded 
the prospect of the transfer and most of 
their friends in Congress promised action. 

Why the Treasury. Ten years ago 
Prohibition enforcement was given to the 
Treasury chiefly because Congress did not 
know where else to put it. For years that 
Department had collected the internal 
revenue tax on liquor, had supervised tax- 
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free denatured alcohol for industry. To 
Congress it seemed but one step from 
the Treasury’s ancient war on tax-evading 
moonshiners to full liquor suppression. 

Daugherty, Stone, Sargent. Almost 
at once the Drys became dissatisfied with 
this arrangement. They quickly discerned 
a hiatus between the Treasury’s arrests 
and the Department of Justice’s prosecu- 
tions. Evidence collected by Treasury 
agents was inept, failed to stand up in 
court. Little or no codperation between 
the departments developed. Complaints 
began to arise against Secretary Mellon 
whom the Drys suspected of being, at 
best, only lukewarm toward Prohibition. 
A change to the Department of Justice, 
the Government’s enforcing arm for all 
other Federal criminal statutes (except 
those of the Post Office Department) was 
soon suggested. 

But Harry Micajah Daugherty was 
then Attorney General. His friend Jesse 
Smith was openly trafficking in liquor 
permits and withdrawals. The late great 
Wayne Bidwell Wheeler warned the Drys 
that what little enforcement they had se- 
cured from the Treasury would disappear 
entirely if Attorney General Daugherty 
got his untrustworthy hands on Prohibi- 
tion. When Harlan Fiske Stone became 
Attorney General, the Drys viewed him 
too, for all his legal merits, with suspicion. 
He was reckoned a New York liberal, and 
New York liberals were not known to 
favor Prohibition. Next in office as Attor- 
ney General was John Garibaldi Sargent. 
Over the radio he made enforcement 
speeches satisfactory to the Drys, but he 
seemed too slow, too lumbering as a prac- 
tical law enforcer. 

Supreme Court’s Man. Herbert Hoo- 
ver, on approaching the Presidency, cast 
about for an Attorney General who would 
meet three requirements: 1) a corking 
good lawyer; 2) a Protestant; 3) a Dry 
in whom Drys had complete confidence. 
Such a man was hard to find. In 1925 
Secretary of State Kellogg and Associate 
Justice Pierce Butler of the U. S. Supreme 
Court had whispered in the ear of Presi- 
dent Coolidge the name of William De 
Witt Mitchell for Solicitor General to 
succeed James Montgomery Beck. So 
great and good an impression had Mr. 
Mitchell as the Government’s chief advo- 
cate made upon the Supreme Court that 
its members were not backward in whis- 
pering his name again, this time into the 
ear of President-Elect Hoover, this time 
for Attorney General. Thus did Mr. 
Hoover “discover” Mr. Mitchell. They 
agreed on Prohibition and its enforcement 
by the Department of Justice. Mr. 
Mitchell’s appointment as Attorney Gen- 
eral followed. He listed himself an “inde- 
pendent Democrat” but he had voted for 
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Hughes in 1916, Coolidge in 1924, Hoover 
in 1928. 

The Man’s Plan. Almost since the 
day he took office Attorney General 
Mitchell has been training himself even- 
tually to become Prohibition’s Enforcer- 
in-Chief. With the solid backing of the 
U. S. Drys, Consolidated, he has sifted 
out his U. S. district attorneys, dismissing 
the lax, appointing only those who will 
press the Volstead Act up to the hilt. 
From his own Minnesota he called into 
service Gustav Aaron Youngquist as As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
Prohibition & Taxation, successor to Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt (True, Nov. 
11). If and when the transfer occurs, 
Mr. Youngquist will probably take over 
the enforcement as well as the prosecution 
of Prohibition. Attorney General Mitchell 
has personally appealed to the Supreme 
Court the famed Norris liquor case in the 
hope of aiding enforcement by sustaining 
a conspiracy charge against the purchaser 
as well as the seller of transported liquor. 
With Chairman Wickersham of the Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement, Attorney 
General Mitchell worked long and pains- 
takingly to help bring forth the first report. 

President Hoover has tried to exert 
upon his Administration “unceasing and 
determined pressure” (Mitchell’s phrase) 
for better enforcement. With White House 
approval, “General” Mitchell has become 
more and more the dry defender of the 
Administration, its real mouthpiece on 
plans and policies. 

When the Wickersham report was sub- 
mitted to Congress, Attorney General 
Mitchell sent along a supplementary state- 
ment of his own which set forth his Pro- 
hibition views and recommendations. Like 
the Commission, he advised Congress to 
give his department charge of Prohibition 
enforcement: “The closest codperation 
must exist between the detection of of- 
fenses and the preparation of evidence 

. and [those] who prosecute the cases. 
Thesé agencies would work together more 
efficiently if in the same department.” 

The actual transfer, when it comes, will 
be more administrative than physical. The 
Department of Justice is already crowded 
into a rented building. The Prohibition 
Unit occupies quarters in the old Southern 
Railroad Building at 13th St. and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue where it will remain 
until, at some indefinitely future time, the 
new Department of Justice building is con- 
structed. 

Wedge? While Attorney General 
Mitchell was primed to receive the Prohi- 
bition Unit under his wing, predictions 
were heard that President Hoover would 
have to use more pressure, unceasing and 
determined, to induce Congress to act on 
this legislation. Senator Borah was omi- 
nously silent on all the Wickersham rec- 
ommendations. Senator Norris insisted 
that they required “‘a great deal of study.” 
Senator La Follette was already in open 
opposition. He called the Report a 
“wedge being driven into the Constitu- 
tion.” . Only such unswerving Drys as 
Ohio’s Senator Fess gave blanket approval. 

Other Objections. Against the trans- 
fer legislation, to which there was the 


least general objection, Drys raised a 
strong complaint: they did not want the 
management of industrial alcohol left with 
the Treasury, as the Williamson bill and 
the Wickersham report called for. They 
felt that as a source of ‘legger leakage 














Harry MicayJAH DAUGHERTY 


He was a reason against a change, 


this, too, should be under the Department 
of Justice. Industrialists legitimately us- 
ing alcohol threaten a revolt if their raw 
material is taken from the Treasury. An 
ingenious compromise has been devised 
to hold both in line: the Secretary of the 
Treasury could issue industrial alcohol 
permits only after the Attorney General 
had been given ten days to review each 
application, to veto those of which he dis- 
approved. 

Judge-Commissioners. Attorney 
General Mitchell gave his approval to the 
Wickersham recommendation that U. S. 
Commissioners be empowered to try 
minor dry offenses. This suggestion raised 
the largest objection in Congress where 
many doubted its constitutionality. Wet 
Congressmen complained that it would de- 
prive citizens of the right of trial by jury, 
that petty offenders would have either to 
plead guilty to a misdemeanor before a 
U. S. Commissioner, or, if demanding a 
jury trial, run the risk of a felony convic- 
tion under the Jones Law. Attorney 
General Mitchell called this proposal the 
Commission’s “most important and con- 
structive suggestion . . . for speeding up 
the work and relieving the Federal judges 
of burdensome details.” 


On McPherson Square. A _ visitor 
walking into the Attorney General’s corner 
office on the sixth floor of the Department 
of Justice Building would see seated be- 
hind a large flat-top desk a lithe, slender 
man with a well-shaped forehead, soft 
brownish hair, touched with grey at the 
sides, deep brown eyes of an almost femi- 
nine softness. Behind him wide windows 
open on McPherson Square. A_ serene 


_ 


calm fills the office. A stranger would 
be surprised to learn that this man before 
him is 55, for he does not look over 4o. 
There is a youthful slightness about him, 
a trimness of figure that makes it hard 
to believe that he could have been old 
enough to serve as an officer in the Spanish 
War. Today he looks hardly older than 
when he was a junior partner in the St. 
Paul law firm of Palmer, Beak and 
Mitchell. 

The secret of the Attorney General’s 
youth, of his ample energy, is his vigorous 
outdoor life. He is the Cabinet’s best 
golfer. It is a bad day for him when he 
does not shoot an 85 at the Burning Tree 
Club, Washington’s hardest course. He 
goes duck hunting along the Potomac in 
the fall, spends his summers at White 
Bear Lake, Minn., where he fishes, sails, 
shoots. His hobbies: amateur cinematog- 
raphy, driving his Packard car. 

Possessed of ample means, he lives with 
Mrs. Mitchell in a comfortable house on 
Kalorama Circle Road, in the same neigh- 
borhood as his good friends Chief Justice 
Taft and Associate Justice Stone. One 
son, William, 25, is with the St. Paul law 
firm of Daugherty, Rumble and Butler. 
The other, Bancroft, 23, is a subordinate 
in the House of Morgan. In their absence 
the Mitchell family orchestra in which the 
father plays the clarinet is temporarily 
disbanded. 

The Attorney General is a personal and 
political Dry with a conscientious faith 
in the ultimate success of the Volstead 
Act. Wise Washington hostesses never 
serve cocktails before him, though he is 
not a social tattler like Senator Brookhart. 
He is honest and hard-working (a ten-hour 
day for him is not unusual) and makes 
ample use of a clear, incisive mind. He 
has many points in common with Chair- 
man George Woodward Wickersham who 
was Taft-time Attorney General. Mr. 
Wickersham conducted the Department of 
Justice on a strong law enforcement 
policy, jousting continuously against the 
Trusts. Attorney General Mitchell, fol- 
lowing the same policy, would combat 
‘leggers to the limit. 

Attorney General Mitchell does not 
observe the Cabinet open-door policy. To 
many he is harder to see than President 
Hoover. His practice is to shunt as many 
visitors as possible to subordinates, keep 
his own time free. This treatment has 
rather annoyed the Press whose members, 
nevertheless, openly admire the courteous 
dispatch with which he handles their con- 
ferences. Harry Daugherty used to josh 
for hours, tell political stories, reveal 
nothing of importance. John Sargent puffed 
his pipe, offered tobacco to all-comers, 
mused aloud about the joys of fishing. 
supplied no news. The present Attorney 
General eliminates all casual conversation, 
talks briefly to the point, ends his confer- 
ences quickly. In this he displays the same 
talent which endeared him, as Solicitor 
General, to the Supreme Court Justices. 
Even now, if interested in a case, he re- 
serves the right to appear personally be- 
fore that court to argue an appeal, as he 
did in the Pocket Veto case shortly after 
taking office. 
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Good Deed No Good 

A little before Christmas one Benjamin 
Minturn of Chicago heard that, because 
of lagging stamp sales, the post office at 
Florence, Kan., his home town, would be 
reduced to third class, and that his old 
schoolmate, Postmaster Shamus O’Brien, 
might have his salary cut. To Schoolmate 
O'Brien he sent $1,000 for stamps, to 
make Florence seem like more of a post 
office (Trme, Dec. 30). Last week this 
kind deed was nullified. Postmaster 
O’Brien was informed from Washington 
that tht $1,000 order would not count in 
his year’s business. Postmasters were 
warned that those who induce stamp pur- 
chases “for the purpose of increasing their 
pay or affecting the allowance of facili- 
ties at their office” were open to suspicion. 


THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. 
the U. S.: 
@, Defeated (48-to-38) an increase in the 
Sugar Tariff (see col. 2). 
@ Debated Prohibition and Law Enforce- 
ment (see p. 14). 
@ Passed a bill granting an additional 
$1,000,000 for Porto Rican hurricane re- 
lief. 


Last week the Senate of 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
House of Representatives: 
@ Passed (178-to-63) the $1,147,788.692 
Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Bill. 
@. Debated Prohibition and Law Enforce- 
ment (see p. 14). 
@ Debated Philippine Independence. 
@ Adopted a joint resolution appropriat- 
ing $55,000 for expenses of U. S. participa- 
tion in the celebration of the millenary of 
Iceland’s Parliament. 


RACES 


Honorable, Discharged 

The U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point last week let out 64 cadets deficient 
in studies. At the station, Major General 
William Ruthven Smith, superintendent 
of the Academy, bade them goodbye, 
wished them success. All were still in 
uniform as they passed through Manhat- 
tan on their way home, but newsgatherers 
had no trouble in singling out the one they 
were looking for; a tall, broad-shouldered 
boy of 20 whose face was darker than the 
dark brown-paper bundle under his arm. 
He was Alonzo Souleigh Parham, the four- 
teenth Negro to enter West Point, the 
eleventh to leave before graduation. 

Tactless newsgatherers stabbed with 
questions. Cadet Parham, more tactful 
than they, replied: “I got a square deal. 
I was given very good treatment. The 
officers were my friends and cadets, too, 
both from the North and South.”” Had he 
been happy? “Well, take any young fel- 
low away from home out where men are 
men. He’s going to be lonesome and home- 
sick sometimes. Some of them resigned.” 
Would he make a racial issue of his fail- 
ure? “T should say not!” 


If he had been at all displeased with 
his treatment at the Point, the only clue 
he gave was that, honorably discharged, 
he was “not particularly disappointed.” 

Cadet Parham, appointed from Chicago 
by Negro Congressman Oscar De Priest, 





Capet PARHAM 


“T got a square deal.” 


entered the Academy last summer (TIME, 
July 15). Almost at once he fell behind 
his class in mathematics (algebra and 
geometry). Once when he was about to 
resign Congressman De Priest came to see 
him, urged him to “stick it out.” He 
started special coaching, stopped after a 
week. His grades in mathematics were so 
consistently low that his classmates sus- 
pected he was “boning foundation” (invit- 
ing discharge by failing to work). They 
felt that, though there was no hazing, no 
discrimination, he would not have entered 
the Academy if he had foreseen his posi- 
tion as West Point’s lone Negro. They 
“handed it to him” for never complaining, 
never showing any but exemplary conduct. 

Also satisfied that there had been no 
discrimination was Congressman De Priest. 
Promising to name another Negro, he 
asked: “If I don’t appoint men of my own 
race to the Academy, who will? I do not 
propose to be disloyal. . . .” 
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Cubans & Housewives Glad 
With great grumpings and whirrings, 
156 sugar mills in Cuba last week com- 
menced to grind the 1930 cane crop. Set 
in motion by a presidential decree, they 
will work night and day for four months 
manufacturing some 4,500,000 tons of raw 
sugar. About the centrals was a new and 
unexpected enthusiasm. Officers and work- 





ers smiled and laughed for they had some- 
thing to make them happy: the Senate of 
the U. S. had refused to increase the U. S. 
customs duty on raw sugar. 

In the Battle of Schedule Five of the 
Senate’s tariff war, Old Guardsmen, led 
by Generalissimo Reed Smoot, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, had stormed 
the redoubt of the Democratic-Progressive 
Republican coalition with a demand for a 
higher sugar rate. The fighting was fierce 
and confused, with troopers switching 
from side to side like the tail of a fly- 
bitten horse. When the lines were re- 
formed and counted, it was found that 
the Old Guard had been repulsed. 

Rates. What happened, legislatively 
speaking, was fairly simple: The present 
world sugar tariff rate into the U. S. is 
2.20¢ per lb. Cuba, enjoying a 20% dif- 
ferential below the world rate, pays 1.76¢ 
per lb. At the demand of cane growers 
in Louisiana, beet growers in Colorado, 
Michigan and Utah, the House voted a 3¢ 
sugar rate (Cuban: 2.40¢). To stifle pub- 
lic outcry against this increase, yet give 
domestic sugar producers more “protec- 
tion,” Senator Smoot’s Finance Committee 
proposed a world sugar rate of 2.75¢ 
(Cuban: 2.20¢). Senator Harrison of 
Mississippi, in the name of U. S. sugar 
consumers (housewives) who would pay 
an additional $54,000,000 per year under 
the proposed Finance Committee plan, 
moved that the existing rates be retained. 

48-to-38. In the vote, the Harrison mo- 
tion to retain the present sugar rates was, 
to the surprise of many, adopted 48-to-38, 
rejecting the Finance Committee’s pro- 
posed increase. Nine Old Guardsmen, 
with only sugar consumers in their States - 
and up for re-election this year, went over 
to the Coalition. Three Progressive Re- 
publicans from beet-sugar-growing States 
(Howell of Nebraska, Nye and Frazier of 
North Dakota) supported a higher rate. 
Four Democrats (King of Utah, Kendrick 
of Wyoming, Ransdell and Broussard of 
Louisiana) joined the protectionist Old 
Guard. 


Next day the Senate defeated (54-to-22) 


‘a proposal by Senator Howell to pay do- 


mestic sugar producers a bounty of .44¢ 
per lb. at a cost of ten million dollars per 
year to the U. S. Treasury. 

“Simple Graft.” The Senate’s sugar 
vote was the culmination of a. year’s ef- 
forts by high and low sugar lobbies. Last 
week Chairman Caraway of the Senate 
Lobby Committee reported on their ac- 
tivities. They had, he said, spent jointly 
some $400,000 to influence tariff legisla- 
tion. Declared he: “The whole scheme 
is nothing but simple graft. . . . People 
might just as well go to a palm reader or 
a crystal gazer as to give their money to 
lobbyists.” 

The committee found “no impropriety 
nor anything open to censure or criticism” 
in President Hoover’s behavior when the 
law-duty sugar lobby attempted to capital- 
ize his name and his interest through per- 
sonal connections. But it did consider 
“particularly reprehensible” the low-duty 
lobby’s effort to stir up hostility to the 
U. S. in Latin-America. 





PROHIBITION 
Birthday 


In different ways at different places, the 

tenth anniversary of Prohibition (Jan. 16) 
was celebrated last week. 
@ At Detroit, the Anti-Saloon League of 
America held its 24th national convention. 
Famed Drys assembled from all over the 
land to testify to the success of their work, 
to pledge themselves to ‘further endeavors. 
Dr. Ernest Hurst Cherrington, director of 
the Anti-Saloon League, proposed raising 
$50,000,000 for a ten-year program of 
“education.” Four years ago a similar 
campaign on a smaller scale was instituted, 
no report made on its success or cost. 
Delegates speculated on whence the money 
would come. Dr. Cherrington said he had 
no large donors in mind, added: “We'll 
get it somehow. In God we trust.’”* 

The League’s president, Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson, urged “no quarter” for rum 
smugglers, declared: “I’m not for promis- 
cuous killings, but I’m for the coast guard 
when they say ‘We mean business.’ ” 
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FOUNDER RUSSELL 


His side wants $50,000,000 


Dr. Howard Hyde Russell, one of the 
League’s 14 founders in the library of 
Oberlin College in 1893, presided over a 
“support the President” luncheon. He 
called on speakers to tell briefly why In- 
dustry backed President Hoover’s Dry 
program. Few kept to the subject; only 
one, Luren D. Dickinson .of Michigan, 
mentioned the President by name. Dr. 
Arthur James Barton of Atlanta declared: 
“Three years more—shall I say seven 
years more?—of the present order of 
things at the White House and the whole 
country will be Dry in law and in fact.” 

U. S. Prohibition Commissioner Doran 
sent a chill through his audience when he 
declared: “If under the lash of extremists, 
harsh and restrictive measures are adopted 





*The motto on all U. S. coins except the 
five-cent piece. 
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toward scientific and industrial groups 
[using alcohol], we will witness a terriffic 
blow to scientific and commercial pro- 
gress. .. . The crippling of our institu- 
tions, our medical arts and our commercial 
organizations . . . is too big a price to 
pay for this extreme brand of Prohibi- 
tion.” 

Delegates heard Dr. Francis Scott Mc- 
Bride, their Washington lobbyist, recite 
his achievements. They crossed the De- 
troit River to have a look at government- 
controlled liquor stores and liquor export 
docks on the Canadian shore. 

The Anti-Saloon League voted: 1) to 
get its friends to leave it large inheri- 
tances; 2) to oppose all referenda on 
Prohibition; 3) to intensify its propa- 
ganda; 4) to secure more Federal money 
and men for enforcement. 

@ In New York, the local Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union began a tri- 
umphant luncheon by singing: 

We praise thee, O God, for the victory 

grand 

That has driven the open saloon from 

our land. 
@ In Chicago, the W. C. T. U. cut a 
birthday cake with ten candles, sang their 
anthem, “It’s in the Constitution and it’s 
there, there to stay.”’ Excerpt: 

It is there to stay; it is there to stay 

Till the stars shall sink in silence 

And the sun and moon decay. 

Till the souls of men assemble in the 

final judgment day. 

It is in the Constitution, and it’s there, 

there to stay. 

@ In Boston, the bell atop Faneuil Hall 
tolled mournfully. Beneath it men wear- 
ing black neckties, women wearing black 
rosettes packed into the historic old build- 
ing. On the platform sat solemn elders in 
deep mourning. The Liberal Civic League 
had called the meeting “In memoriam of 
the death of Liberty and the 1,363 who 
have been killed in the war of Prohibi- 
tion.” Muffled drums rolled. A_ bugler 
blew taps. Chief speaker: Major Gen- 
eral Clarence Ransom Edwards, retired, 
wartime commander of the 26th (‘‘Yan- 
kee’’) Division, who asked for “laws pro- 
mulgated by the ballot and not enforced 
by the bullets.” When the band played 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the 
crowd rose and cheered. 

@ In Cleveland the “Crusaders” —against 
Prohibition—met, 50 strong. in Parlor B 
of the Hollenden Hotel. The Crusaders 
are an organization of wealthy young men 
dedicated to the “‘cause of sanity.” Com- 
mander-in-chief is Fred G. Clark, Presi- 
dent of Fred G. Clark (““Hyvis’’) Oil Co., 
music writer, wit, comedy player in the 
Hermit Club’s annual frolic. Cried Cru- 
sader Clark: “We’re not wet, but we are 
opposed to things as they are today.” The 
Crusaders pledged $50,000 to recruit 
100,000 young Clevelanders to work for 
Temperance as contrasted to Prohibition, 
planned to organize similar “battalions” 
in all cities of 25,000 or more. Their or- 
ganization model: The American Legion. 
Potent young Crusaders already enrolled: 
Charles Hamilton Sabin Jr., John Hay 
Whitney, William Phillip Carr, Charles 
Augustus Otis, Dan Rhodes Hanna Jr., 
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Philip Richard Mather. Their program: 
to reach and stir “the vast in-between class 
of America who are neither radical Wets 
more radical Drys.” 

@ In the U. S. Senate, Senator John 
James Blaine of Wisconsin celebrated by 
offering a resolution for the outright re- 
peal of the 18th Amendment, admitted 
that it had no chance of passage. Senator 
Borah urged that the resolution be brought 
to a vote “to make it clear that this 
amendment is here to stay.” The author 
of the amendment, Senator Morris Shep- 
pard of Texas, read a carefully prepared 
rhetorical speech in praise of its “tri- 
umphant tread” to an almost empty Sen- 
ate chamber. South Carolina’s Senator 
Blease predicted full Dry enforcement 
“if we had a first class deputy sheriff, 
about three constables and a good federal 
judge in every township in the U. S.’* 
@ In the House, members rose and 
cheered when Representative Howard of 
Nebraska offered a facetious resolution 
praising Speaker Longworth for “preserv- 
ing the prerogatives of the red granite of 
the legislative against the brownstone of 








FOUNDER CLARK 


His side got $50,000. 


the executive and the ermine marble of 
the Judiciary.” The reference was to the 
speaker’s refusal to accede to President 
Hoover’s wish for a joint committee of 
Congress to study enforcement adminis- 
tration (Time, Jan. 20). New York’s 
Representative Oliver, flaying Prohibition, 
declared the government’s policy had 
“driven liquor from the bar to the bou- 
doir, from the saloon to the salon, from 
hops to hips, from keg to kitchen.” New 
York’s Representative Sirovich, a physi- 
cian, gave the House his annual demon- 
stration of the effects of wood alcohol and 
other governmental denaturants on the 
human system. Members squirmed at his 
account of fatty degeneration of the liver. 

After three hours of riotous debate, the 
House refused to change the Treasury’s 


*There are approximately 100,000 townships 
in the U. S. 
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methods of denaturing industrial alcohol, 
or to vote $300,000,000 for Dry enforce- 
ment. It allowed $50,000 for official U. S. 
Dry propaganda and finally passed the 
Treasury Appropriation Bill carrying $33,- 
000,000 for enforcement of Prohibition 
in its elevetith year. 

ae 

“Criticism Responsible” 

Most people in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
thought George W. Moore was a boot- 
legger. They had seen a truck backing up 
to his home, unloading bottles. Four U. S. 
Prohibition agents, with a search warrant 
from a U. S. commissioner, went to 
Moore’s house one evening last week. Two 
approached the front door, two the rear. 
The search warrant was exhibited. From 
behind closed doors buckshot poured into 
the warm darkness. 

When Chief of Police Frank Matthews 
arrived, he had to argue with Moore for 
20 minutes to put down his shotgun and 
accept arrest. On the front porch lay the 
dead body of Agent Robert Knox Mon- 
cure. Beneath it was the blood-stained 
warrant. In the kitchen lay the shot- 
riddled dying body of Agent F. R. Pat- 
terson. 

Moore’s defense: The search warrant 
was invalid after dark. 

Declared Prohibition Commissioner 
Doran who had sponsored Moncure into 
the Dry service: “It is a case of an ir- 
responsible person, inflamed by derogatory 
remarks about Prohibition agents, losing 
his head and, keyed up by all this criticism, 
blazing away. ... Attacks on our per- 
sonnel are, in part, responsible... . 
Agents Moncure and Patterson were shot 
down while performing their duty in a 
proper manner.” 

Remarked Agent Moncure’s widow: “If 
Dry-voting, Wet-living Congressmen could 
be made to realize conditions as they are 
in the greatest war of all times... I’d 
face my joyless future with calm resig- 
nation.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Two to Two 





Yes. 

Owen D. Young, Radio Corp. 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay, Postal Tele- 
graph 
No. 

Newcomb Carlton, Western Union 
Ellery W. Stone, Kolster Radio 

Thus divided was the U. S. communi- 
cation field last week when Clarence Hun- 
gerford Mackay, president of Postal Tele- 
graph Co., finished telling the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce what 
he thought about plans for merging all 
communication companies into one unit 
or, failing that, for International Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. to take over Radio 
Corp.’s communication business. 

Fluent had been Owen D. Young’s 
arguments that British Cables & Wireless, 
Ltd., was a “menace” (Time, Jan. 20). 
Cocky had been Newcomb Carlton’s asser- 
tions that the “menace” was a “bogy.” 
Because I. T. & T. controls Postal and 
because a merger with Radio would mean 
less competition, it was expected that 
Mr. Mackay would agree with Owen D. 





Young. This he did, but neither to the 
deflation of the “menace” nor the infla- 
tion of the “bogy.” Shrewdly he said: 
“Tf there were no British merger we would 
still wish to codrdinate cable and radio. At 
the same time I thoroughly disagree with 
those who say that the threat of the 





PosTAL’s MACKAY 


. merger-minded. 


”? 


British merger is fantastic.” Beyond such 
generalities he would not speak of the 
British company. But he offered to sub- 
mit secret information. 

Chief of Mr. Mackay’s arguments for 
coordination was that it would raise rate- 
lowering and service-bettering economy. 
Although admitting the proposed I. T. & 
T.-Radio deal would mean more competi- 
tion against Western Union, he claimed 
to be so merger-minded that he would 
rather even see Radio side with Western 
Union than continued disorder among 
U. S. communication companies. 


THE STATES 
Portal Reopened 


The U. S. Government last week gave 
Mexico positive assurances that hereafter 
the State of Texas would observe com- 
pany manners toward Mexican statesmen 
in transit between the two countries. Re- 
sult: the Mexican Government reopened 
its consulate at Laredo. 

A month prior this main trade portal 
between the U. S. and Mexico had been 
slammed closed because Laredo’s District 
Attorney John A. Valls had threatened to 
arrest General Plutarco Elias Calles, one- 
time President of Mexico, on an old mur- 
der conspiracy charge. Born a Spaniard, 
Valls had once been a Mexican office- 
holder under Diaz. Naturalized a U. S. 
citizen after Diaz’s fall, he flaunted his 
political hostility to the new Mexican ré- 
gime by threatening its still-strongest 
figure. 

Laredo business languished. But freight 
cars had to be diverted to Brownsville and 
Eagle Pass. Governor Dan Moody ap- 
pealed to Secretary of State Stimson, then 





to President Hoover himself. Texas Sen- 
ators implored the President to do some- 
thing. It was even suggested that Presi- 
dent Hoover hold a long distance tele- 
phone conversation with Mexico’s Presi- 
dent Emilio Portes Gil. 

What prompted Mexico to reopen its 
consulate was a note inspired by President 
Hoover and written by Acting Secretary of 
State Cotton expressing “unreserved dis- 
approval” of what a Texan had done, 
promising, in behalf of “appropriate State 
authorities,” that “Mexican citizens .. . 
will not be molested in the communities 
heretofore involved.” 


Mercy in Michigan 


Before it modified its habitual criminal 
law, Michigan had sent six persons to the 
penitentiary for life as four-time violators 
of the State Prohibition Act. Last week 
Governor Fred Green, as an act of execu- 
tive mercy, commuted the sentences of 
five of the six prisoners, to terms of seven- 
and-a-half-to-15 years. The sixth lifer had 
already committed suicide. 

When, in December 1928, Mrs. Etta 
Mae Miller, mother of ten, was sent to 
jail for life for selling two pints of ’shine, 
there was such public outcry, within and 
without the State, against the severity of 
the law that the Legislature last year made 
changes which took liquor law violations 
out of the category of life offenses. For a 
fourth liquor offense the penalty was fixed 
at the term to which Governor Green has 
now reduced the sentences of the five “lif- 
ers.” 

Next day Governor Green instructed his 
Attorney-General, Wilber M. Brucker, to 
investigate the State’s enforcement officers 
for negligence in executing the State Pro- 
hibition Act, with its minimum mandatory 
jail sentence of one year for first offenders. 
Likewise he prepared to secure the neces- 
sary appropriations to equip his State po- 
lice on Prohibition enforcement duty with 
three bullet-proof automobiles, a dozen 
bullet-proof vests, six Thompson machine 
guns, a large supply of tear gas. 


WOMEN 


Walska Triumphant 

Ganna Walska d’Eighnhorn Fraenkel 
Cochran McCormick, assertive Polish sec- 
ond wife of Chicago’s harvester tycoon, 
Harold Fowler McCormick, has three pas- 
sions: Music, Perfume, Feminism. For 
Music she has labored many a weary year 
without spectacular success. For Perfume, 
she has founded and guided to success 
Ganna Walska Perfumes, Inc., of Paris 
and New York. For Feminism she gained 
a victory last week when the Third Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Customs Court unani- 
mously conceded her a legal residence 
other than that of her husband. 

More than a year ago Mme. Walska 
landed in New York with 15 trunks and 
(she said) $2,500,000 of personal effects. 
Claiming that, as a separate human entity 
with a home and business in Paris, she 
was a non-resident, she refused to pay 
$1,000,000 in duties. Though her customs 
liability dwindled to $40.20 when she 
proved that she had bought most of her 








possessions in the U. S. before going to 
France, she fought with characteristic 
tenacity and much publicity for the prin- 
ciple involved (Time, Oct. 8, 1928). 

That principle she established, at least 
so far as tariff duties go, when the Cus- 
toms Court ruled: “The wife is now a 
distinct legal entity . . . upon terms of 
equality with her husband in respect to 
property, torts, contracts and civil rights. 
. . . [She] may acquire a domicile sepa- 
rate and apart from her husband by reason 
of his misconduct or abandonment or by 
his agreement either express or implied.” 
(The McCormicks had agreed to live sepa- 
rately.) 

Concurring but not satisfied was Justice 
Genevieve R. Cline, only woman member 
of the court, first woman appointee in the 
Federal judiciary. In a separate opinion 
she objected to the court’s implication 
that a separate domicile was to be taken 
as an exception, not as an accepted rule: 
“.. . I can discern no reason why they 
[wives] should not have equal rights as 
to the selection of a domicile. . . . The 
common law has been practically ex- 
punged.”’ 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Moonbeam’s End 


For six years Cleveland, the first big 
U. S. city to try to lift its government 
above ward politics, has had a City Man- 
ager. Three times in the past three years 
Cleveland has voted to keep City Man- 


agement. The last vote was in August 
(Time, Sept. 2). On that occasion City 
Manager William Rowland Hopkins 


breathed a happy sigh, looked out into the 
night, and declaimed: “The future of 
Cleveland now seems to lie as straight and 
clear as yonder moonbeams.” Had he been 
a sterner, less rhapsodical prophet, he 
would have chosen another simile, for last 
week, less constant than the moon, the 
City Council voted him out of the office 
he had held and defended for six years. 

To watch the proceedings, 10,000 shout- 
ing citizens tried to cram themselves into 
the large oak-paneled council room in 
Cleveland’s City Hall. Those who could 
get in heard the clerk droning a resolu- 
tion praising the Hopkins administration, 
asking its continuance. They saw round- 
faced Mr. Hopkins sitting back in his 
chair, eyeing with a great show of indif- 
ference the 61 amber bulbs in the Moorish 
chandelier. They saw 25 councilmen, im- 
patient at the droning, presided over by 
Mayor John D. Marshall, fingering his 
gavel, munching peanuts.* 

The clerk stopped droning. A little 
councilman named Walz hopped to his 
feet, demanded Mr. Hopkins’ immediate 
dismissal. He offered no formal charges. 
A few letters, mostly favoring Mr. Hop- 
kins, were read. The clerk droned a 
formula. The vote: for dismissal, 14; 
against, II. 

The happy sigh, the moonbeam future 
passed by this vote to Maurice Maschke, 


*In City Manager cities, the Mayoral office 
is retained as a perfunctory, ceremonial post for 
parades, receptions, meetings, etc., etc., while the 
City Manager administers the city’s business. 
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Ohio’s National Republican Committee- 
man, Cleveland’s cigar-smoking, bridge- 
playing boss. He himself had put Mr. 
Hopkins into office, only to become dis- 
pleased with him, plot his removal. It 
was not until just before last week’s meet- 
ing that he was able, after three unsuccess- 
ful party caucuses, to assemble another in 
Room 1050 at the Hollenden Hotel, three 








Maurice MASCHKE 
He altered Cleveland in a hotel room. 


blocks from City Hall, to line up the 13 
council votes necessary for City Manager 
Hopkins’ removal. To succeed Mr. Hop- 
kins, the Maschke councilmen chose State 
Senator Daniel E. Morgan. 

Mr. Hopkins charged up his ousting to 
Boss Maschke’s dislike of his policy on 
municipal appointments and salaries, and 
to East Ohio Gas Co.’s dislike of his fight 
for lower rates. Others, less guarded, said 
the Maschke machine, weakened by 
charges of corruption, needed more spoils 
to stave off dissolution. 

Mourned Mr. Hopkins: “. . . The men 
who voted to bring me here, the men who 
know me to be honest, who know the 
record of these six years is without stain 

. . I did expect that they would treat 
me at least as well as a common prisoner.” 
He demanded specific charges, and an 
opportunity to answer them. 

The council drafted formal charges. 
They were vague. Mr. Hopkins had once 
said that he was a Republican before a cer- 
tain antagonist had left Hungary. This was 
called “un-American” of Mr. Hopkins. 
Also it was charged he had been at fault 
in graft that last year sent two councilmen 
to the penitentiary. Furthermore, he was 
dictatorial, unharmonious. Where the 
charges came from, councilmen said they 
did not know. A messenger had brought 
them from outside. Alert newsmen noted 
that the messenger was a Maschke minion, 
had left the Maschke office with a packet 
just before his arrival at City Hall. 

Mr. Hopkins, disgruntled, promised to 
“blow the lid off Cleveland politics” before 
going to Europe to write on City Manage- 
ment. 
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Caboose Campaign 

Illinois politics, intraparty and _ inter- 
party, divide between industrial wet Chi- 
cago and agricultural dry Down-State. To 
win Down-State votes, to defeat Senator 
Charles Samuel Deneen for the Republi- 
can senatorial nomination in next April’s 
primary election, Congresswoman Ruth 
Hanna McCormick, Mark Hanna’s daugh- 
ter, widow of Senator Medill McCormick. 
set out last week none too confident of 
success. 

First thing against her in her southern 
campaign was the weather. Dense fog, 
icy roads kept many from her meetings 
in Mattoon. Later, leaving a tiny audience 
at Olney, she found that the flooding 
Wabash had made her motor useless, had 
stopped railway passenger service to New- 
ton, her next stop. She borrowed a section 
handcar, started off over the rails. Over- 
taken by a freight train, she and her 
party hustled the handcar off the tracks, 
clambered into the caboose, huddled 
around a small wood-stove with the con- 
ductor and brakeman until they trundled 
into Newton. 

In southern Illinois, Mrs. McCormick 
found husbandmen, after lean years, inter- 
ested chiefly in farm relief and the tariff. 
not in the League of Nations or the World 
Court. She spoke of a compromise tariff, 
helpful to farmer and industrialist alike. 
What made Mrs. McCormick glum was 
the discovery of a widespread prejudice 
against a woman in the Senate. Added to 
this was the covert opposition of many 
Illinois women to her because of what 
they considered her politically autocratic 
manner. Said she: “I hope nobody will 
vote for me simply because I am a woman, 
or vote against me solely because I am 
a woman.” 

But if Mrs. McCormick felt glum at the 
prospects, she was not going to admit it 
to the husbandmen who listened to her 
speeches nor to the representatives of the 
press who plied her with questions. She 
told one and all that her campaigning so 
far had been “perfectly delightful.” After 
a speech at Carmi, she remarked: “I have 
spoken to an average of 1,200 persons 
since I started at Shelbyville last Monday, 
and the reception has been extraordinary.” 
Many of the “1,200” had plowed through 
deep snow in below zero weather to hear 
her speak. 

Mrs. McCormick, it was conceded, had 
a less than even chance to defeat Senator 
Deneen. Chicago, with its machine, proba- 
bly would go Deneen. Down-State might 
go McCormick unless Newton Jenkins, a 
third candidate, managed to split the vote. 
The Chicago Tribune (““World’s Greatest 
Newspaper’), part-owned by Col. Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, brother-in-law of 
the candidate, had not committed itself 
beyond regretting the lack of a wet candi- 
date. Should a wet Democrat arise, the 
Tribune might support him. Should he 
not, and should Mrs. McCormick be nomi- 
nated, it might support her, although, as 
she has most carefully pointed out, no 
Tribune stock belongs to her. Even so, 
Chicagoans were surprised at the coolness 
of Brother-in-law Robert’s potent paper 
toward Sister-in-law Ruth’s candidacy. 
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“Pride of Europe” 

Wagner’s Gétterdiémmerung begins with 
three Norns darkly spinning the fates 
which are to enmesh the erring gods. 
Light breaks when their prophecy is told. 
The swaggering Siegfried enters and after 
him Briinnhilde in the full ecstasy of love. 
This moment, important in any perform- 
ance of Gétterdimmerung, was doubly 
significant last week at Manhattan’s Met- 
ropolitan Opera House for Briinnhilde was 
Soprano Elisabeth Ohms making her U. S. 
début. 

In Europe Elisabeth Ohms is regarded 
as one of the foremost singers of the day. 
A native of Arnhem, Holland, she began 
to study singing at 16, was graduated from 
the Amsterdam Conservatory at 19, soon 
afterward appeared in concerts under Con- 
ductor Willem Mengelberg. Her operatic 
career was chiefly molded in Germany—in 
Mainz where she sang for two years, in 
Munich where tourists have flocked to 
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Carlo Edwards 
SoPpRANO OHMS 


taste, flair, intelligence, dubious 


depth. 


hear her Isolde, her Leonore (Fidelio), 
her Elektra, her Tosca, her Briinnhildes 
in the Ring operas. Famed too have been 
her appearances at London’s Covent Gar- 
den, at La Scala in Milan. 

Metropolitan rumors have it that So- 
prano Ohms is there for a stay of five 
years. Europeans predicted for her a great 
U. S. career. She is young, comely, 
heroically built. She has two qualities 
rare in opera singers: taste (although her 
effective costumes are to be credited to 
her husband, Russian Leo Pasetti, designer 
of scenery and costumes for the Munich 
opera) and intelligence (she speaks many 
languages fluently). But Manhattan last 
week was unwilling to give her unqualified 
approval on a single hearing. Critics con- 
fessed themselves swayed by her fine flair 
for the stage, conceded that the Gdtter- 
daémmerung Briinnhilde is the most taxing 
role in all grand opera. But her voice they 
found to spread unpleasantly, to be pierc- 





ing in the upper register. Its colors were 
not deep enough, some said, to suggest a 
woman given to great love, revenge, final 
understanding. 





Galli-Curci Out 

So successfully have the carollings of 
Amelita Galli-Curci established her as a 
concert singer that the majority of her 
public is inclined to forget that it was 
in opera she began her career (Italy, 
1910), in opera that she made her U. S. 
début (Chicago, 1916), to opera that she 
has returned each winter for a limited 
number of performances. As an operatic 
actress Galli-Curci has only mediocre tal- 
ent, too mechanical a voice for play-acting. 
Her financial compensation, compared 
with that for concert-singing, is small. 
Doubtless influenced by both facts, Galli- 
Curci announced last week that she was 
through with the operatic stage. Manhat- 
tan’s Metropolitan, she said, had released 
her from contract that she might be free 
to make two years’ concert tour through 
Europe, England, the U. S., Australia. 


—e 


Mengelberg Out? 

Great was the suspense in a Manhattan 
concert hall last week. After each burst 
of applause an expectant silence fel! in 
the audience. Many thought, particularly 
after the sweeping finale of the Liszt Prel- 
udes, that Conductor Willem Mengelberg 
would speak. He had been presented with 
a floral wreath. They knew that it was his 
last performance of the season with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony.* Their programs 
told them so. Many suspected, moreover, 
that it was his final farewell to the Phil- 
harmonic and to Manhattan. The rumor 
had spread that he had criticized the con- 
dition in which Conductor Arturo Tos- 
canini had left the orchestra, that 
Toscanini had heard and resented it; that 
he (Mengelberg) resented not having been 
invited to conduct the Philharmonic in any 
of its European concerts this spring 
(Time, July 15). Mengelberg perform- 
ances this season have suffered sadly in 
comparison with Toscanini’s. Critics have 
flayed them unhesitatingly. Mengelberg, 
who for 35 years has been undisputed 
musical lord of Amsterdam, is unlikely to 
be willing to continue as second man in 
Manhattan. Some say that he will go to 
San Francisco next year to succeed Con- 
ductor Alfred Hertz. Other possible Hertz 
successors: Bruno Walter and Leo Blech, 
both Germans. 








Home Talent 


Across the street from the Metropolitan 
Opera House, in the musty theatre leased 
by the traveling American Opera Com- 
pany, another débutant made an appear- 
ance last week. Although lacking the 
international prestige of Soprano Ohms, 
he had an audience far more determined 
to exhibit a friendly attitude. For he was 
Frank Michler Chapman Jr. of Englewood, 


*The Italian Bernardino Molinari will conduct 
the Philharmonic for the next five weeks. In 
February Toscanini will return to conduct the 
season’s last eight weeks; on April 23 he will 
take the orchestra to Europe. 





N. J., Princeton University and Florence, 
Italy; the only son of Dr. Frank Michler 
Chapman, curator of ornithology (What 
Bird Is That?) and Dean of the Faculty 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; divorced husband of Elisabeth Cobb, 
only daughter of Funnyman Irvin Shrews- 
bury Cobb. He left college early to serve 
in the Marine Corps in France in the same 
company with James Joseph (‘Gene’) 
Tunney. Back at Princeton after the 
War, having a deeper voice than most of 
the boys and a fine stage scowl, he sang 
villain parts in Triangle Club shows. 
With all these facts most members of 
his audience were well acquainted. They 
were Chapmans and friends of Chapmans, 
Cobbs and friends of Cobbs, or fellow 
Princetonians. Detached critics were glad 
to join them in pronouncing Débutant 
Chapman’s singing smooth and well-styled, 
above the American Opera average, though 
as a stage figure he seemed to lack the 
physique required of Valentine in Faust. 
Baritone Chapman, the 16th* singer to 
join the American Opera ranks this season, 
will not continue with the Company on its 
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Price Studios 
BARITONE CHAPMAN 


Princeton men recall his villainy. 


third national tour. He will make a con- 
cert tour of his own, will sail in May for 
Italy where he has several operatic en- 
gagements, will rejoin the Americans in 
the fall. 

They proceeded last week from Man- 
hattan to Washington, thence to visit 
Baltimore and Richmond. Yolanda of 
Cyprus, opera by Composer Clarence 
Loomis of Chicago and Librettist Cale 
Young Rice of Louisville, added this year 
to their repertoire, continues to provoke 
critical argument. Throughout the Mid- 
west it received effusive praise. Manhat- 
tan critics found it dull, derivative. 





*The other 15: Sopranos Nancy McCord, 
Wantagh, L. I.; Eunice Steen, Auburn, IIL; 
Rose Bachova, Boston; Marion McAfee, Quincy, 
Ill.; Mezzo-Sopranos Geraldine Ayres, Buffalo; 
Maria Matyas, Chicago; Tenors Charles Kull- 
man, New Haven; Louis W. Yaeckel, Manhat- 
tan; Colman Sargent, Rochester; Baritones and 
Basses Thomas Houston, Tom Williams and 
Kempton Searle, Manhattan; Lu Talbott, Ports- 
mouth, Va.; George Gove, Windom, Minn.; 
Willard Schindler, Flint, Mich. 
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Does Your City 
Buy Enough Health ? 


Does your city pay enough to get a competent man to accept 
the vitally important post of full-time Health Officer? Is your 
Health Department on duty all day and every day? Can you 
protect your own health and that of your family in a city 
which buys only part-time health-protection for its citizens? 


EALTH records show that 


cities which have able 
Health Departments and able 


Health Officers, and that 


counties with adequate health 
units, havelowered their death- 
rates and saved millions of 
dollars in reducing costs atten- 


dant upon unnecessary illness. 


Does your own city employ the 
available scientific methods of 
preventing the spread of 
communicable diseases ? 


Does it inspect and protect 
milk, regulate health con- 


ditions in schools and fac- 
tories? Does it support 
health centers which 
demonstrate educational 


A digest of an Annual Report of 
the Board of Health in a city of 
31,000 inhabitants which has an 
enviable health record will be sent 


to you without charge. With the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Freperick H. Ecker, PResIDENT > 


measures for disease preven- 
tion and personal hygiene? 


If you live in a city which does 
not have the full benefit of all 


modern precautions, you can 
do a great service by finding 


out all that should be done and 
bringing such influence to bear 


as is necessary to make health 
conditions in your city what 


they ought to be. 


Your Board of Health and 


your Health Commissioner 
may need additional or- 
dinances and appropria- 


tions in order to expand 
their work. Remember — 
they cannot work without 
tools! Back them up. 


report also will be sent a complete 
set of the Health Ordinances 
which should be in force in every 
properly governed city. Address 


Booklet Dept. 230-Q. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


One Maopison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Don’t be a 10 o’clock 


Business Man! 


oo in at 10 o'clock may not 
cause any consternation to your 
ce em but it doesn’t bring any 
cheers from the president’s office! 
When you crawl out of bed with a 
“logy”, half-sick system here’s the 
simple way to a quick recovery and 
business send-off! 

Take down your bottle of Sal 
Hepatica from the bathroom shelf... 
into a glass of fresh water drop a 
spoonful. (Measure with the bottle 
cap if more convenient.) Drink the 
sparkling mixture! 

It works promptly. It clears your 
system thoroughly, yet geritly. Women 
find this splendid combination excel- 
lent for their complexions. Men prefer 
it because it banishes, with dispatch, the 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s gp —30¢, G0c and $1.20 






ill effects of a sluggish intestinal tract. 
It gets you to the office on time, in 
the “pink” of form and fitness. 


For constipation ... headaches... 
colds ... rheumatism and other com- 
mon ills vanish before Sal Hepatica! 
It fights acidity, it purifies the blood, 
it sweeps away toxic wastes. 


Physicians —in this country and 
abroad— endorse the great advantages 
of this saline method. Thousands of 
people go to Europe annually to drink 
the health-renewing spa waters. Sal 
Hepatica contains the same salines and 
is the efficient American equivalent of 
these world-renowned springs. 

From your doctor learn more of 
this saline way to health. Ask him 
about Sal Hepatica. Buy a bottle today 
from your druggist. And when you 
wake up tired, dull and gloomy, put a 
spoonful in your first glass of water! 





Bristot-Myers Co, 
Dept. C-10,71 West St., New York 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
| the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 


| Address. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Strike Up the Band will be popularly 
described in weeks to come as the latest 
Gershwin musicomedy, which means of 
course that Brother George Gershwin 
wrote the music, Brother Ira the words. 
The brothers are to be heard in their 
friskier vein—you will discover among 
their tunes no such aphrodisiacs as “Do 
It Again” and “The Man I Love.” But 
they make you temporarily forget such 
omissions with their chipper satires 
(“Typical Self-Made American,” “Made- 
moiselle from New Rochelle’), and there 
is one spasm of trumpeting (“I’ve Got a 
Crush on You”) which threatens the Negro 
monopoly on berserker brass. 

The plot involves a war between the 
U. S. and Switzerland caused by a tariff on 
milk chocolate, but the absurdities that 
you expect from this idea are never quite 
realized. Furthermore, the costumes were 
apparently designed by someone who real- 
ized that lengthier skirts were in order, 
even upon the stage, but did not know how 
to compensate for non-exposure. The set- 
tings exhibit various unhappy juxtaposi- 
tions of color. 

Bobby Clark, with his spectacles painted 
on his face, his trick cane and cigar, amuses 
those who think that the mock-pompous 
delivery of big words is funny. He reaches 
another sense of humor by announcing, 
before playing the piccolo: “There are 
only a few of us left.” His partner, as 
usual, is the almost completely silent Paul 
McCullough, who is impelled by Mr. 
Clark’s incessant talk to bury his head in 
a desk drawer (“Just getting a breath of 
fresh air”). These buffoons and Doris 
Carson, a very personable girl whose 
adroitness as a tap dancer is marred only 
by awkward elbows, are the chief con- 
tributors to a pleasant diversion which 
must still be mainly credited to the ex- 
uberant chord progressions of Brother 
George Gershwin, the deliberately bad or 
complex rhymes of Brother Ira. 








~ 


Nancy’s Private Affair. Minna Gom- 
bell, a fulsome beauty, plays the heroine 
of this romance by Myron C. Fagan, in 
which a wife who has allowed herself the 
pleasure of wearing sturdy woolen stock- 
ings, comfortable sweaters and _ helpful 
horn-rimmed glasses, learns of an old 
necessity and reverts to fragile silk hose, 
mascara, rouge, lip-stick, perfume, corsets 
and eye-strain for her husband’s sake. This 
theme is presented with a truly incredible 
number of historic wheezes and situations. 





< 

Everything’s Jake, a new comedy by 
genial Don (The Old Soak) Marquis, is, 
like most of his writings, pervaded with 
the persuasive odors of the barroom. It 
concerns the adventures of Jake Smith, 
wealthy Long Island ’‘legger, with his wife. 
daughter and three bleary cronies on an 
expedition to Paris. Playwright Marquis 
devises considerable fun with the vagaries 
of ignorant and besotten men in contact 
with an approachable countess and a 
haughty courtesan, but most of his in- 
tended climaxes are weak, he never gets 
very far from orthodox, outworn farce. 
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HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
“The Machine for Every Desk 


ILL the dawn of March fifteenth find 

you still wading through a noisome 
swamp of figures, perhaps bogged down and 
forced to call for an extension of the time 
limit for filing your income tax report? 

Many businesses, large and small, are 
traveling directly to the goal along the 
Monroe trail which runs on solid ground of 
speed and accuracy. 

And it’s a simple trail—one your clerks 
can follow easily, without fear of mis-steps 
and with no delays, for Monroe figure meth- 
ods and Monroe short-cuts applied by the 
Monroe machine produce first time, checked- 
as-you-go results. 


SERIES 3 


with full automatic division 
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Stay out of Income Tax Swamp this year 


Monroe machines and Monroe methods 
simplify and speed up daily routine through- 
out the entire year so that needed figures are 
ready and waiting at income tax time, and 
the bookkeeping department is not disrupted 
by a last minute rush. 


Your local Monroe representative will 
be glad to lend you a machine and show your 
own clerks how simple it is for them to 
apply Monroe time-saving short-cuts to any 
figure job. ; 

The business figure knowledge of the 
Monroe organization, gained through its 
daily work with businesses of every size and 
type, is at your service. Telephone our near- 
est office or mail the coupon below. 


Orange, New Jersey 


for our income tax work. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


We would like to try a Monroe Adding-Calculator 
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With the regularity of Time and Tide -- newspapers. 
Uniform newsprint -- continuously, unfailingly -- Norton 
Pulpstone. Another example of a specialized product 


created to meet a definite need of industry. | 


Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, responds to the call of industry with 
Grinding Wheels -- thousands of specifications, developments of the schooled men of 
Norton laboratories aided by experience in the field where grinding problems originate. , 


N ORTON 


Grinding Wheels Refractories~Floor 
Reine: Mh Machines Gia) and Stair Tiles 
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the capital of the B. I. S. Dramatically Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft would. Sec- 


INTERNATIONAL 
“Nobody Expected It!” 


A quiet dinner chez Thomas William 
Lamont last week appropriately closed the 
brief U. S. visit of the most famed living 
native-born South African. No blackamoor 
is General Rt. Hon. Jan Christiaan Smuts. 
Indeed he roused the ire of U. S. blacka- 
moors by alluding to their African ances- 
tors and relatives as “the most patient of 
all animals” (Time, Jan. 20). But Euro- 
peans will not be angry at what Africa’s 
slim* Smuts said of Europe last week, just 
before he sailed on the Jle de France. Said 
he: 

“There is an impression in America that 
Europe is decadent, on the down grade, 
because of the War. Let me assure you 
that Europe was never younger than to- 
day! It is almost as if the forces of youth 
had been released anew in the Old World. 

“Europe is freer, more democratic than 
before. It is a most curious after-effect 
of the War: nobody would have expected 
it! Class distinctions are going. The 
haremlike isolation of women is going or 
gone. The Old Europe is dead, the New 
Europe not yet born. We are living in a 
time of transition.” 








Success at The Hague 


In all the trade of war no feat 
Is nobler than a brave retreat. 
Hudibras.—Samuel Butler 


The retreat of Germany’s stiff-necked 
Dr. Hjalmar (“Iron Man”) Schacht at 
The Hague Reparations Conference last 
week was epic, masterful. 

The President of the Reichsbank came 
upon the scene with the haughty air of 
a Goliath, defying not only the Allied 
Powers but also his own Government 
(Time, Jan. 20). 

The Conference had substantially agreed 
to sign forthwith the protocol of the 
Reparations Plan, drafted at Paris last 
spring under the chairmanship of Owen 
D. Young, by a committee of bankers of 
whom Dr. Schacht was one. He signed the 
original Paris draft of the Plan, approved 
the articles establishing a $100,000,000 
Bank for International Settlements 
(B. I. S.), and allowed everyone to assume 
that of course the Reichsbank would sub- 
scribe its allotted quota of the capital of 
the B. I. S. 

Now, suddenly, and in despite of the 
Socialist Government of German Prime 
Minister Hermann Miiller, Dr. Schacht an- 
nounced: first, that the Young Plan had 
been so tinkered that it is no longer the 
document he originally signed; second, 
that it would be “morally wrong” for the 
Reichsbank to associate itself with-a plan 
so contrary to German interests, since it 
now sanctions France to act against the 
Fatherland in the event of German refusal 
to pay Reparations; and third, that Dr. 
Schacht, basing his stand as he said “on 
the highest moral grounds,” would not 
as President of the Reichsbank authorize 
it to subscribe a single copper pfennig to 





*His Dutch nickname, “slim Jannie,” means 
“Shrewd Jannie,” not “slender Jannie.” 





nailing his colors, Dr. Schacht barked at 
correspondents: “‘I will maintain this posi- 
tion until I die!” 

State Above the State. How could 
the “Iron Man” possibly retreat without 
losing face after that? How dared he 
challenge the whole Conference? What 
did the irate German Socialist press—such 
as Die Welt am Montag—mean when they 
accused him of being ‘“‘the head not only 
of a state within the State but of a state 
above the State”? 

The peculiar strength of Dr. Schacht 
lies in the fact that the President of the 
Reichsbank is chosen for the inordinately 
long term of ten years, and is answerable 
during that time neither to the Reichstag, 
the Prime Minister nor the President of 





HERR SCHACHT 


“IT must obey German law or emigrate.” 


the Republic. Stiff-necked Dr. Schacht 
was appointed in 1923. Thus his term will 
not be up until 1933. Paradoxically the 
Allied Powers, whom he was challenging 
last week, themselves insisted on this ar- 
rangement in 1924, when the Dawes Plan 
was adopted. They feared that if German 
politicians could depose the head of the 
Reichsbank they might do so, and appoint 
a man who would wreck the Dawes Plan. 
Evidently last week Dr. Schacht thought 
he had the Allies cleverly hoist by their 
own petard. 

Curtius y. Schacht. Chief of the Ger- 
man Delegation at The Hague last week 
was Foreign Minister Dr. Julius Curtius, 
successor to the late, great Stresemann, 
and a comparative tyro at diplomacy. He 
had asked Dr. Schacht to come on from 
Berlin as a financial expert, found him 
suddenly as troublesome as a Golem or 
a Frankenstein. 

However, Dr. Curtius had two bright 
ideas about how to deal with Dr. Schacht. 
First he proceeded to ignore him, assured 
the Allies that if the Reichsbank would 
not subscribe Germany’s share of the 
B. I. S. capital, then the Prussian State 
Bank (‘‘Preussische Staatsbank’’) and the 





ondly he ordered his legal experts to 
search through the traveling library of 
documents which all diplomatic delega- 
tions carry and find a way to oust the 
obstreperous Reichsbank President, if nec- 
essary. A good lawyer enjoys nothing so 
much as trying to find out how to do the 
legally impossible. Presently the experts 
reported to Dr. Curtius that, although 
Germany alone was impotent to force Dr. 
Schacht’s resignation, the thing could be 
done if all the Allied Powers would assent 
to an ouster which the Reichsbank would 
then pass as a German law. Of course 
there would be no trouble about getting 
unanimous Allied consent. 

Clearly the lawyers’ rather neat dis- 
covery had made it necessary for the Iron 
Man to haul down his nailed-up flag and 
he, astute, knew how to perform this sec- 
ond “impossible” feat. 

“Obey or Emigrate!” Calling in cor- 
respondents, Dr. Schacht thundered: “The 
Reichsbank is concerned primarily with 
whether the Young Plan rests on a moral 
basis. It does not! The only way to make 
the world respect the integrity of the 
Reichsbank is for the Reichsbank to re- 
fuse to enter into this immoral agreement. 
But it is now a question of law! I must 
obey German law or emigrate. It is sug- 
gested that I ought to resign. I will not 
resign to please anybody. I will resign 
only if I am wrong. I will continue to 
obey German law!” 

Thus, still firm upon “the highest moral 
grounds,” Dr. Schacht yielded and agreed 
—making clear that he agreed under dur- 
ess—that the Reichsbank will subscribe its 
B. I. S. quota. This removed the last real 
obstacle to complete agreement at The 
Hague; but throughout Germany a tem- 
pest of controversy brewed. Whereas a 
few weeks ago ratification of the Young 
Plan by the Reichstag seemed certain, 
correspondents of nearly all major news 
services now filed long despatches full of 
ominous doubts. Skillful Dr. Schacht had 
roused in the German public mind a fear 
that Dr. Curtius had conceded too much 
at The Hague—particularly on the issue 
of sanctions. 

The Catholic Centre Party, which holds 
a key position in the German Government 
coalition,- draws its strength chiefly from 
voters in the Rhineland, and these were 
in a ferment of fear last week lest the 
“new” and “immoral” Young Plan con- 
jured up by Dr. Schacht should give 
France the right to reoccupy the Rhine- 
land in case Germany defaults on her 
Reparations payments. 

Foes of Dr. Schacht accused him of 
playing the grossest sort of politics, of 
fostering fear as a means of grooming 
himself for election to succeed President 
Paul von Hindenburg. ‘“So—I am accused 
of ‘playing politics!’” said smart Dr. 
Schacht, unruffled. “If what I did was 
playing politics, then let me say I most 
heartily welcome the injection of moral 
factors into politics—they need it!” 

Quick Signatures. The protocol or, in 
effect, treaty, embodying the Young Plan 
was eventually signed at The Hague last 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





week by Snowden of Britain, Finance Min- 
ister Chéron of France, Curtius of Ger- 
many et omnes, with the French and Brit- 
ish delegates in feverish haste to dash on 
to the London Naval Conference. Unless 
ratified by the Reichstag and other parlia- 
ments concerned, the protocol of the 
Young Plan is still only a scrap of paper. 
The one vitally important change, or 
rather addition to the Plan made last 
week, was an annex to the protocol. Sig- 
nificant excerpt: 

“There exists a hypothesis outside the 
accords signed today. The creditor gov- 
ernments are forced to consider it without 
wishing to reflect on the intentions of 
the German Government. They believe 
it is indispensable to consider the possi- 
bility that in the future some German 
Government, failing in the obligations 
solemnly undertaken today, might resort 
to acts showing a desire to destroy the 
new plan... . 

“{In this event] the creditor power or 
powers considering themselves concerned 


will submit to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice the question of 
whether the German Government had 


committed acts showing a deliberate wish 
to destroy the new plan. 

“Germany declares here and now that, 
in the event of an affirmative decision of 
the court, she will accept as legitimate that 
with a view to assure the execution of 
the obligations of the debtor power as 
laid down in the new plan, the creditor 
power or powers recover full liberty of 
action,” 

The words “full liberty of action” have 
an ominous ring in German ears, sound 
like the ghostly tread of French soldiers, 
perhaps yet unborn, marching into the 
Rhineland say in 1980, when German 
Reparations payments will still have eight 
years to run. 


“Faith, Hope and Parity!” 
(See drawing p. 25) 

Millions of U. S. citizens had ears at the 
opening of the London Naval Conference, 
but barely two-score had eyes. Radio 
voices can leap the Atlantic, but not yet 
radio vision. Last week the flying brush of 
an intently listening artist was still the 
swiftest means of bridging the ocean with 
the glow and glamor of the conference, 
the rich stained glass lights and solemn 
shadows of the fusty Royal Gallery of 
the House of Lords. There, in the simple 
garb of a gentleman, His Majesty George 
V, King and Emperor, Defender of the 
Faith, stood up with his Prime Minister 
at his elbow and solemnly pronounced open 
the Naval Conference of the Five greatest 
powers. : 

On the right hand of His Majesty sat 
the new Prime Minister of France, spruce, 
go-getting André Pierre Gabriel Amédee 
Tardieu, and next to him the shaggy, great 
old man who started the idea of the 
Briand-Kellogg peace pact, Foreign Min- 
ister Aristide Briand, dozing with a de- 
ceptive air of inattention next to Minister 
of Marine Georges Leygues. 

At the king’s left sat the British dele- 
gates, and beyond them, past the turn of 


the table, could be seen Signor Benito 
Mussolini’s closest friend, spade-bearded 
Foreign Minister Dino Grandi. 

Beyond the Italians were the Japanese, 
with onetime Prime Minister Reijiro 
Wakatsuki, perfectly alert and cold sober, 
despite his potions the night before of 
Scotch whiskey and Japanese saké. Of 
the latter beverage his excellency brought 
from Japan precisely 20 casks. 

The four British dominions were paired 
and spaced, Canada & Australia on His 





STATESMAN STIMSON 


“T am no Bobby Jones.” 


Maijesty’s right beyond the French, New 
Zealand & South Africa at his left beyond 
the Japanese. India still in tutelage, and 
the Irish Free State, were sandwiched tight 
between firm Mother Britain and grim 
Italy. 

The delegation of the U. S. was at the 
tail of the table on the King’s right—or 
at least that was one way of looking at it, 
the wrong way. The right way was to 
understand that the delegations were 
seated in strict, English alphabetical order, 
beginning with “America” on the near side 


of the U-shaped table .and continuing 
straight around to “Union of South 
Africa.” 

The little man with twinkling eye- 


glasses and the ill-fitting coat who sat at 
the alphabetical beginning of the table 
was, of course, Dwight Whitney Morrow. 

With eyes that never left the sheaf of 
notes in his hand, His Majesty King 
George V faced a gold-plated microphone* 
and spoke with the pleasant sing-song 

*His Majesty’s speech was broadcast, in ad- 
dition to the U. S., to: France, Germany, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary, Austria, 
C zec hoslovakia. 


voice of a benevolent clergyman. Said he: 

‘Every nation represented here is proud 
of its navy; proud of that navy’s past 
achievements and its traditions. ... 
[But] it is the competition in naval con- 
struction due to necessity of protection for 
ourselves that has led to a feeling of inse- 
curity between nations and even to the 
continuance of war... . : A great success 
was achieved in the conclusion of the 
Washington treaty in 1922 . . . but hith- 
erto all efforts to advance beyond that 
point have failed. : 

“T believe that you to whom the govern- 
ments have intrusted the high mission of 
continuing what was commenced at Wash- 
ington are . . . animated with a noble in- 
spiration and resolve to remove once and 
for all this particular obstacle [naval ar- 
maments] from the path of order and civ- 
ilized progress. 

“T earnestly trust that the deliberations 
of this Conference . . . by facilitating the 
work of the preparatory commissions on 
disarmament will hasten the time when a 
general disarmament conference can deal 
with this problem in an even more compre- 
hensive manner.” 

Pre-Conference. Firm seemed the mas- 
sive throne of George V last week, but it 
had toppled over and fallen ignominiously 
upon its side, while being carried over 
from the House of Lords proper to the 
Royal Gallery. 

Another, earlier touch of levity was the 
insistence by Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson that the U. S. delegation should 
land from their steamer in top hats, though 
two of them had started down the gang- 
plank in soft headgear. “I feel rather like 
a Pilgrim father coming back to England,” 
said Statesman Stimson, adding when 
correspondents did not seem to get his 
point, ““My wife had two ancestors on the 
Mayflower.” Another Stimson mot: “I 
have brought along my golf clubs, but I 
am no Bobby Jones.” He laughed non- 
committally when a British correspondent 
asked, “May we say that the motto of 
the American delegation is Faith, Hope 
and Parity?” As the top-hatted, frock- 
coated delegation was met by Ambassador 
Charles Gates Dawes in a grey fedora 
and lounge suit, the inevitable cockney 
voice that seems to exist in every English 
crowd boomed, “Ow! Pipe th’ disarmin’ 
blokes!” 

Of the five principal U. S. delegates— 
Stimson, Adams, Reed, Robinson, Morrow 
—and their wives the Star said, “The men 
seem to be fatherly, homely folk and their 
wives motherly and even more homely.” 
Lest it should be misunderstood, the Star 
added, for the benefit of visitors weak in 
the King’s English, that ‘““The connotation 
of ‘homely’ changes in crossing the At- 
lantic, and in England has of course no 
reference to facial appearance.” 

Signs and Omens. The general situa- 
tion prior to the conference (Time, Jan. 
20), was modified last week in only one 
important category—Battleships. 

While the U. S. delegation were tossing 
and pitching in a heavy sea, they were 
visibly startled and angered by a garbled 
radio bulletin from London. It quoted 
Prime Minister James Ramsay MacDonald 
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as saying that he wanted the conference to 
abolish capital ships or ‘“‘dreadnoughts.” 

The instant reaction of Statesman Stim- 
son and his colleagues was strongly in the 
negative, since capital ships have always 
been “the backbone of the U. S. Navy.” 
They seemed to fear that Mr. MacDonald 
was trying to put them in the highly awk- 
ward position of being forced to defend 
the right of the U. S. to build the very 
biggest, most costly, most palpably menac- 
ing type of ship. 

Pious Hope. The situation cleared up 
within 48 hours when the full text of the 
Prime Minister’s remarks showed that he 
had merely been uttering a pious hope, 
and had been forced to do so by a petition 
signed by 77 prominent Labor M. P.’s, 
asking total abolition of the dreadnought. 

It appeared that all Scot MacDonald 
seriously contemplated was that there 
should be a continuation of the Washing- 
ton Treaty halt in capital ship building for 
six years more, the whole subject to be 
reviewed at another conference in 1936. 

Statesman Stimson seemed relieved by 
this turn of affairs; but meanwhile in 
Washington, President Herbert Hoover let 
the White House correspondents announce 
that he stood ready to go as far as Ramsay 
MacDonald or anyone else, that the U. S. 
would gladly join the Great Powers in any 
armament slash, however deep. This same 
position has been taken by Dictator Benito 
Mussolini for many years. Despite his 
saber-rattling, the representative of Italy 
has declared, time after time, that she 
would join the rest of the world in re- 
ducing armaments: “To any common 
minimum, even the lowest.” 

Zl Duce’s attitude is often said to be 
based on a profound cynicism, on the 
absolute conviction that the Powers will 
never unanimously agree to naval limita- 
tion. But as the conference sat down, last 
week, Foreign Minister Dino Grandi of 
Italy said: “I foresee the closest co- 
operation between Italy and America. . . . 
I feel sure that our two countries will find 
themselves on the same side throughout 
the conference. ss 

These fair words did not alter in the 
least the fact that Italy and France were 
furiously at odds, last week, because each 
wants a bigger navy than the other; that 
Japan was sulky because the U. S. and 
Britain have thus far refused her the 
10-10-7 ratio she demands instead of 
5-5-3; and that the U. S. and Britain faced 
each other as friends but by no means 
in complete agreement on any of the con- 
ference issues. 

Delegate Rogers. The Fox studios in 
Hollywood were scheduled to start last 
week filming a $500,000 production star- 
ring Funnyman Will Rogers, when sud- 
denly he disappeared. Frantic Fox tele- 
grams caught the renegade in Manhattan, 
did not stop him from sailing for the con- 
ference on the S. S. Bremen, world’s 
fastest liner. “Tomorrow I lunch at the 
Embassy with Mr. Dawes,” radioed 
Clown Rogers on reaching London. An- 
other Rogersgram: “The American dele- 
gation arrived this afternoon and went 
into conference at the American bar and 
sunk a fleet of schooners without warning.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Ominous Oak Chest 


Edward Grey, 1st Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, is the calm, persuasive states- 
man with weak eyes who served for 
eleven consecutive years as Foreign Sec- 
retary, made the entente with France and 
Russia, reluctantly but vigorously led 
Great Britain into the World War. Last 
week, though his years are now three- 
score and seven, and though his eyes are 
very dim indeed, Lord Grey made a brief, 
dignified public statement which had the 
effect of a dynamite depth bomb on his 
party—Liberal. 

In the General Election of last spring 
all Liberals stood together. Shoulder to 
shoulder fought the witty, opportunist 
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Keystone 
VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 
No money, no confidence. 


youngsters who follow David Lloyd 
George, and the grave, steady-going old- 
sters who, like Lord Grey, are chiefly com- 
posed of moral fibres. It seemed as if the 
old feud between the factions had been 
extinguished, as though Lloyd George’s 
titular leadership of the party had been 
finally accepted by the old Asquith faction 
misnamed the “Liberal Council” and 
headed by Lord Grey. Then, last week, 
with spectacular abruptness, Grey of Fal- 
lodon calmly declared: “Things were said 
during the last election to the effect that 
our want of confidence in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership no longer existed. 
That was not and is not true. Our feeling 
remains just as it was regarding Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership and his ‘Oak Chest.’ ”’* 

Continued he: “It is right, of course, 
that the leader of the party should have 
a good deal to do in how party funds are 
spent, but this is different. Mr. Lloyd 
George, in effect, told us [on the eve of 

*The reputed $15,000,000 fund raised by Mr. 
Lloyd George in the last years of his Prime Min- 
istry, allegedly by selling peerages. He insists 
that he has never put a penny of the money in 
his own pocket, keeps it in the mythical Party 
Oak Chest to which he alone has the metaphori- 
cal key. 


the General Election] that if we didn’t 
do what he wanted we would get no 
money. But even if the Liberal party can 
clear itself of its dependence upon Mr. 
Lloyd George’s money there is still the 
question of our want of confidence in his 
leadership. 

“He has not always been of the Liberal 
party. After a couple of elections he was 
the hero of the Conservative party, and 
after the War his leadership created a 
cleavage in the Conservative party. Pre- 
cisely the same thing has happened in the 
Liberal party and the cleavage is quite as 
deep. We have no confidence in his lead- 
ership.” 

Having thus split the Liberal Party 
wide open once more, Lord Grey rather 
pathetically peered into the future with 
his weak eyes. “I foresee a Liberal re- 
vival,” he prophesied. “Some Liberals are 
thinking of turning to the Labor party. 
I invite them not to be in a hurry to take 
definite, final decision. The Labor party 
is not undivided, and in the Conservative 
party there are rumblings which may pre- 
cede an earthquake. We may be uncom- 
fortable in the Liberal party, but we may 
in a short time find the situation in another 
party more uncomfortable still.” 

The Labor Party’s Daily Herald jubi- 
lantly took a different view: “In the 
political fighting of the future there will 
be no room for half-and-halfers! The 
elector will have to choose between the 
Labor Party standing for the interests of 
the common people and the reorganiza- 
tion of society, and the Conservative Party 
struggling to conserve the possessions of 
the rich and the maintenance of the old 
order. Against that inevitable tendency 
the Liberal Party dashes itself in vain.” 

The same thing was soon said by the 
Conservative Daily Telegraph: “We are 
witnessing the end of organized Liberalism 
as a political force.” Both major parties 
appeared gleeful at the prospect that the 
5,000,000 Britons who last time voted 
Liberal may be obliged to choose, next 
time, between voting Laborite or Con- 
servative. This would restore the historic 
two-party system of the British Parlia- 
ment—the system which Britons think 
they see working so well in the U. S. 

While last week’s explosives were de- 
tonating below him, David Lloyd George 
was happily celebrating his 67th birthday. 
But most politically wise Britons sur- 
mised that the cocky little Welshman 
would think up plenty of drastic things to 
say about Viscount Grey’s disturbance. 
Few if any could have foreseen the nature 
of his remarks. Summoning a meeting of 
the National Liberal Club, he extended 
toward his assailant a rhetorical glad hand 
which smacked much more of a rebuke 
than any amount of invective. Said he: 
“TI appeal to Lord Grey not to discourage 
the party when it is really making head- 
way. I beg of him to come in and help 
us with his great name and distinguished 
reputation and with the power he has of 
stating a case. Let us stop snarling and 
get on to business.” Totally did he ignore 
the oaken chest, and Viscount Grey’s 
praise of the Labor Government he char- 
acterized as “rather shabby.” 
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Spinner Twitted 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
York, only daughter-in-law of Their 
Majesties, was last week announced to be 
for the second time with child. 

If Edward of Wales should die a bach- 
elor, and if the babe now imminent is a 
boy, he would become in natural course 
the future King and Emperor. 

First child of the bonny, blooming 
“Little Duchess” is Princess Elizabeth of 
York who recently was three (Time, April 
29). Famed as “Baby Betty” before she 
could talk, she now asserts, “I am Lilybet 
the P’incess!” No one else except the 
Queen rides out so often with the King, in 
royalty’s big, black, softly-purring Daim- 
ler. For three years the P’incess has been 
an old. man’s darling, may possibly learn 
in another three years what it is to be a 
younger brother’s slave. 

When the Royal babe is born the sex 
will be officially verified and announced by 
onetime cotton spinner John Robert 
Clynes, now Home Secretary in the Labor 
Government, whose friends were already 
beginning last week to twit him. 


o--— 





Polygamy? 

For the wife of one of His Majesty’s 
ministers to write a news article flaying 
the Prime Minister of a friendly power 
is something new. But strong-minded 
Mrs. Philip Snowden has always written 
and said whatever she liked about whom 
she pleased.* Last week the publicist 
spouse of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
swelled her family exchequer by typing 
off for London’s sensational Sunday Dis- 
patch a scathing reply to an earlier article 
on “Women” by no less an expert than 
Signor Benito Mussolini. 

“How does Mussolini know that women 
legislators change their minds half a 
dozen times during the debate upon a 
bill?” began trenchant Mrs. Snowden. 
“He knows nothing about it! His assump- 
tion is an ignorant one, born of prejudice.” 
To clinch her argument she added, “And 
what if women do change their minds? 
If they do it proves that they have minds 
to change! And that is more than can be 
said of every member of the sex which 
Mussolini . . . endows with a monopoly 
of political wisdom.” 

Against the rule laid down by J] Duce 
that “women must stay at home, attend to 
our children and give us the womanly 
and spiritual guidance of which men have 
need,” Spouse Snowden protested with the 
potent exclamation: “So!—men are to 
rely for their spiritual guidance upon a 





*Lecturing at Montreal five years ago she 
severely criticized by implication James Ramsay 
MacDonald, whose first Cabinet had just fallen 
(Time, Nov. 17, 1924). She also praised the 
Royal Family. In London next day Miss ‘Wee 
Ellen” Wilkinson, then as now Labor’s most 
vocal female M. P., indignantly cried: “I felt 
pretty sick when I read the nonsense talked by 
Ethel Snowden in America. . . . I should like 
to apply to her the epithet: ‘The Woman Who 
Wants Slapping’. . . . If she has lost her head 


because the King happened to have said ‘How 
do you do?’ to her [when Mr. Snowden was 
Chancellor in the first MacDonald cabinet], 
there is still a mass of devoted women in this 
country determined that the Labor Party shall 
stand for the end of all that show.” 


sex which Mussolini elsewhere describes 
as ‘amusing, romantic, credulous little ani- 
mals, quite happy if a man says, “I love 
you!” 9» 

Finally the temperance-working wife of 
a straight-laced Yorkshireman let her tem- 
per snap at the wine and music loving 











Mrs. PHILttp SNOWDEN 


. +» called Mussolini “ignorant.” 


Latin who has openly boasted in his 
authorized biography of his onetime mis- 
tresses—has even admitted that in com- 
mon with some other males he once 
supported and resided at the house of a 
female who was complaisant toward them 
all. 

“T should like to ask Mussolini how he 
would keep all the women at home tend- 
ing children in a country like England, 
where there are two million more women 
than men!” snapped Mrs. Snowden. 
“Does he suggest the institution of polyg- 


amy?” 
_o— 
Return to Sex 


All last week a row of red pins on the. 


smoking room map marked the slow prog- 
ress of the S. S. Kenilworth Castle, chief 
passenger Edward Windsor, down the 
Western bulge of Africa. High, traditional 
horseplay erupted when the red pins 
reached the Equator. 

Following inexorable British custom, 
the Kenilworth Castle hove to just at the 
moment when by the sextant of her Navi- 
gating Officer she was “crossing the Line.” 
A gangway was lowered. In their oldest 
clothes hilarious passengers who had never 
bisected the Equator before, trooped from 
bar to boat deck. Up the boarding ladder 
came His Majesty King Neptune, 
shrouded in whiskers, accompanied by his 
Queen, his Barber, the members of his 
Court, all liberally smeared with burnt 
cork. 

Centre of interest was the Barber, who, 
swathed in a large white jacket borrowed 
from the cook and carrying a sanguine 
daubed wooden razor, was none other than 
Edward Windsor. No newcomer to the 





Equator is H.R.H. He first crossed the 
Line in 1920, crossed again last year on 
his interrupted African hunting trip which 
he is now completing, and was once in- 
cautious enough to allow himself to be 
festively photographed in a blonde wig, 
a most effeminate dressing gown, a pal- 
pably false bust. 

In last week’s pageant he returned to his 
own sex. As barber he vigorously plied 
lather brush and wooden razor on the 
faces of Equator neophytes before top- 
pling them into the canvas tank erected on 
the Kenilworth Castle’s deck. In the midst’ 
of the ruckus little Wendy Tuke, eight- 
weeks-old baby, was brought to the bar- 
ber’s chair. Nervous passengers crowded 
forward, wondering whether baby Tuke 
was to be shaved and ducked with the 
others. Barber Wales contented himself 
with sprinkling a little soapy water on 
Baby Tuke’s puckered face, conferring on 
her “the freedom of the seas for life.”” Ex- 
hilarated passengers and members of Nep- 
tune’s Court immediately seized the royal 
legs of Barber Windsor, dumped him in 
the tank with the others. 

So much attention was given to Barber 
Windsor that passengers and correspond- 
ents almost overlooked the distinguished 
old gentleman who played King Neptune. 
If H.R.H. is an Equatorial veteran, Rear 
Admiral Alfred Astley Ellison might be 
called an Equatorial commuter. Retired 
in 1922, it is his boast that he has been 
almost continuously at sea since the age 
of 15. He has served in the East and 
West Indies, in the Mediterranean, Africa, 
China. In rgo1r he was Navigating Lieu- 
tenant of the vessel which carried King 
George and Queen Mary (then Duke and 
Duchess of York) round Britain’s colonies. 
Though it has no connection with last 
week’s marine horseplay, he is a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 


FRANCE 
Why Only Luxury? 

The queer fact that French shipyards 
rivet together no cargo boats but build 
only passenger ships was excitably_ com- 
mented on last week by buoyant Louis 
Rollin who, now rejoicing in the title of 
French Minister of Marine, is one of the 
most irrepressible go-getters in the Cabinet 
of “Tardieu l’Américain.” 

“We have added a million tons to 
French shipping since 1914,” cried M. 
Rollin, “a million glorious tons! But I 
regret to say that all our new cargo boats 
are of foreign construction. I hope that 
the limitation of ships of war at London 
will soon release huge sums enabling us 
to build ships of Peace—and trade. Ah, 
pourquoi la France fait-elle seulement: les 
bateaux de luxe? We must not, my dis- 
tinguished friends, build only luxury ships 
—like this!,” and excited M. Rollin made 
a sweeping circular gesture, almost a 
pirouette. 

The distinguished friends, who, like M. 
Rollin, had dined and wined exquisitely, 
included the Mayor of Havre and some- 
thing like a hundred Parisians who had 
come down to see what has happened to 
the liner Paris since fire gutted her at her 
dock. Her machinery and hull were un- 





harmed, but delicate Louis XVI salons 
and cabins went up in curling smoke. They 
have not been replaced. Instead the Paris 
has been completely made over in the new 
style of Paris—L’Art modern, which U. S. 
citizens call “Modernist.” 

When Minister of Marine Rollin pirou- 
etted, his gesture swept a Grand Salon in 
slick, mirror-like birdseye maple, softly lit 
by carved glass Lalique  electroliers. 
Though he had just exhorted Frenchmen 
to build ugly cargo boats, M. Rollin waxed 
ecstatic a few minutes later at a unique 
new feature of the Paris, proudly displayed 
by dynamic General Director Mau- 
rice Tillier of the French Line. On no 
other ship, claimed he, is there an entire 
deck devoted exclusively to grand luxe 
suites each with a separate, private prom- 
enade-veranda on which the dogs and chil- 
dren of rich passengers may do their yap- 
ping and yonking. without annoying 
ordinary First Class passengers—and of 
course vice versa. 


RUSSIA 


“Hamanex” 

Nine weeks ago to the huge relief of 
many a Washington official, the Soviet 
Government purchased 25 vessels of the 
U. S. board’s dilapidated wartime fleet, 
ordered them made speedily ready for 
service. Wasting no time, 60 Red sailors 
and their officers arrived in Boston last 
week, ready to take over the first two 
ships to leave drydock. The sailors were 
quartered in the slightly sanctimonious 
St. Mary’s House for Sailors, operated 
by Archdeacon Ernest J. Dennen of the 
Episcopal City Mission of Boston. Offi- 
cers were sent to the slightly more pre- 
tentious Crawford house. When the Red 
seamen rebelled at this class distinction, 
officers and men together were moved to 
Immigrant Home, a Methodist Mission. 
Experienced Episcopal Archdeacon Den- 
nen took over the management of Immi- 
grant Home from his Methodist brethren 
for the length of its Red occupancy. 

Just as their fathers had rushed to look 
at Mr. Barnum’s embalmed whale and 
Jo-Jo the Dog-Faced Boy, Boston re- 
porters, vaguely aware of the importance 
of this Soviet-U. S. ship transfer, hurried 
down to peer at 60 genuine Russian com- 
munists. Those who expected to find 
bearded Moujiks in Russian blouses and 
felt boots were thoroughly disappointed. 

“They are a fine lot of men,” printed 
the patrician but honest Boston Tran- 
script. “All of them are clean shaven 
every day. They keep their trousers 
pressed and their Russian shoes polished.” 


Waiting for their ships to be made 
ready, the 60 Soviet sailors seemed to have 
nothing to do but play pool, which they 
did exuberantly 18 hours at a time in the 
basement of St. Mary’s House. Speaking 
no English, they preferred to eat at cafe- 
terias where it is possible to order by 
merely pointing. A few of the braver ate 
in service restaurants, but limited them- 
selves entirely to Hamanex (ham & eggs) 
an order internationally understood since 
the War. 


TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


POLAND 
Carbolated Carp 


Some 260 miles above Warsaw, a surly 
workman was discharged from a chemical 
factory last week. In revenge he broke a 
petcock, emptied a 3,500-gal. tank of car- 
bolic acid into the river Czarna. Warsaw 
blanched, for the Czarna flows into the 
Pilika, and the Pilika flows into the Vis- 
tula, and the Vistula flows past Warsaw, 
and from it the city gets its water supply, 
filtering it at a great reservoir outside 
Warsaw. Officials at the Warsaw water- 
works endeavored to calm apprehensions, 
pointed out that after floating 75 miles, 
3,500 gal. of carbolic acid would purify 
rather than pollute the Vistula. But house- 
wives were unconvinced, for down the 
Czarna, down the Pilika, down the Vistula 
floated thousands of dead fish: pickled 
pike, acid burnt bream, carbolated carp. 
Polish soldiers, ever fearful of water as a 
beverage, demanded larger wine rations. 


RUMANIA 
Super-Capitol 

A $100,000,000 contract, pledging the 
credit of every man, woman and child in 
Rumania to the extent of approximately 
$5, was signed with a U. S.-German group 
of builders and architects last week by 
Vice President Clinciu of the Rumanian 
Senate. 

Purpose: to provide Rumanian Govern- 
ment employes in Bucharest and elsewhere 
with 50,000 spandy new “model homes”; 
plus a liberal complement of highways, 
lighting systems, schools; plus a sugar 
plum for the Government itself in the 
shape of “the most magnificent Capitol 
Building in Europe.” 

To finance this gargantuan program a 
Special Funding Bank was created last 
week in Bucharest, with power to deduct 
payments on the instalment plan for 
“model homes” from the salaries of Gov- 
ernment employes fortunate enough to get 
them—village postmasters, workers on the 
State Railways, policemen and the like. 

Said spokesmen for Prime Minister 
Juliu Maniu: ‘“‘The existence of a housing 
shortage in Bucharest is not remarkable 
when it is recalled that Rumania’s terri- 
torial size more than doubled as a con- 
sequence of the War, and that the popu- 
lation of our Capital increased from 300,- 
000 to 1,000,000. . . . The contract calls 
for payment of $100,000,000 over fifteen 
years. . . . Rumania has met all her bond 
issues up to Monday of this week. In fact 
she is one of the few countries that have 
met all their outstanding obligations.” 

The two Manhattan firms participating 
in the U. S.-German building group which 
will revamp Rumania’s housing are those 
of Maurice Blumenthal, co-builder of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s sub-Hudson River 
tunnels, and David M. Oltarsh, whose 
achievements include four Childs res- 
taurants and Fifth Avenue’s smartmart, 
Kurzman. Mr. Blumenthal and Major 
Oltarsh each managed to announce last 
week that his firm was participating in the 
contract without mentioning the other. 
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Architect for “the most magnificent 
Capitol Building in Europe” will be H. 
Craig Severance, who devised the new 72- 
story Bank of Manhattan Co., now build- 
ing at No. 40 Wall Street. Their scouts re- 
port that “the modernistic trend has not 
yet reached Rumania.” Accordingly they 
will design the new Super-Capitol Build- 
ing in oldfangled classic style. Materials 
and labor for the $100,000,000 project will 
be Rumanian so far as possible. But U. S. 
makers of concrete mixers, road pavers 
and such would do well to approach dis- 
creetly Major Oltarsh or Mr. Blumenthal. 


PAPAL STATE 


Whaleboning in St. Peter’s 


Kneeling with devout mien near the 
poor box adjacent to the Altar of Con- 
fession in St. Peter’s last week, one Giu- 
seppe de Palois stealthily extracted from 
his breast pocket a slender, quivering piece 
of whalebone. 

While priestly lips formed the Latin syl- 
lables of a majestic chant, a small wad 
of chewing gum issued from the lips of 
Signor de Palois became imperceptibly 
affixed to the tip of his whalebone. 

With infinite caution he now rested his 
left arm against the poor box, and, bend- 
ing down as though in profound prayer, 
introduced the gum-tipped bone through 
the slot. A coin stuck to the gum. Soon 
it was dextrously transferred to a greasy 
vest pocket. Then another coin, another, - 
another—while vast St. Peter’s rang with 
the glorious music of the Church Militant. 

The militancy of the church was mani- 
fest when watchful Papal gendarmes 
caught Giuseppe de Palois with the goods 
and the whalebone, announced him to the 
world as the first thief arrested in the 
new Papal State (Time, Feb. 18). 


The first two babes born in the new 
State are already dead, but the third was 
gurgling and cooing last week. 


Anthropoi Kakoi! 

Marching two-by-two, 40 _ terrified 
schoolchildren of Kesarion, suburb of 
Athens, were chivied along the sidewalk 
last week. The older children clenched 
their hands bravely beneath their black 
pinafores. The younger howled lustily and 
unashamed. They were going to the hos- 
pital. It was useless for patient teachers 
to explain that they were merely going to 
the hospital to have their eyes examined in 
accordance with the Government’s phys- 
ica) culture program. To children of all 
Balkan countries, “hospital” is a most ter- 
rible word. ‘Hospital’ is where you die, 
where they torture children, cut off their 
ears, put out their eyes. 

Wails increased as the children reached 
the clinic. A harried interne herded them 
into a reception room, summoned two large 
and phlegmatic hospital orderlies. 

“Wipe their noses,” he ordered, “spray 
their eyes with boric acid solution, and 
send them in to me one at a time. Boric 
acid solution, you understand, in the big 
jar.” 

Clinic orderlies are used to screams and 
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An Entirely New Type..... 





FEATURES 
Great power in proportion to weight. 
Low set motor—straight line drive. 
Low center of gravity. 
Low roof line—Greater head room. 
Wide seats. Ample leg room. 


Ten body types on two chassis lengths. 

Modernistic body lines and detail inside 
and out. 

Four 2-way shock absorbers. 

Engine starter on dash. 


Electrolock—electric gauge for fuel and 
oil. 


Radiator shutters. 
Tire carried on side in fender well, 


Tire lock. Luggage carrier. 


Rich upholstery—harmonious hardware 
and fittings, 


Your own choice of many colors. 














Hudson's Great Eight is a new type— 
rich in discovery for all who ride. 
Nothing so dramatic could be said for 
its advantages as that all Hudson’s past 
achievements are set aside to produce it. 


Great Power in relation to weight 
Faster Getaway—Smoother Perform- 
ance—Increased Ranges of Flexibility 
—Greater Economy. 

All are results of this new type design. 


It banishes useless weight. It gives 
power a chance to be effective. 


The outstanding characteristic is a new, 
distinctive delivery of power. Not a 
series of rapid mechanical thrusts. Instead 


Selling in HUDSON’S Well-Known Price Range 


you will feel a smooth, vibrationless 
pull as though magnetically drawn. 


Hudson’s Great Eight is even more 
economical in operation. So brilliant 
are its advancements that many authori- 
tative opinions say it must affect all 
motor design. Certain it is that no car 
in our history has given such supreme 
proofs of wanted qualities. 

Its mechanical compactness permits full- 
est scope to the designer’s art in bodies 
that are spacious and liveable, yet marked 


by distinguished grace and beauty. 


We assure you it will surpass any 
expectation you hold for an Eight in 
its price class. 


Beauty and spaciousness are combined 
in Hudson’s Great 8 Standard Sedan 
here shown. It is especially attractive 
as a family car. The new modernistic 
treatment of radiator, fenders and body 
line is richly developed in the interior 
upholstery and fittings. 
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| struggles. 








Reproduction of Mr. John 
Taylor Arms’ Etching of 
The Crown of Normandy 


PRINGTIME in | 
France!...no tourists, no trouble securing res- 
ervations... the smartest people ...a chance 
to catch the summer fashions first ... weather 
for gods. *¥ Biarritz, a gorgeous beach, a 
setting of the utmost chic for every scintil- 
lating hour...St. Jean de Luz, where moun- | 
tains meet the sea...Hendaye for golf...the | 
Pyrenees, skyhigh between France and 
Spain, with winter sports that carry the ulti- 
mate thrill... Marseilles, the greatest port in 
France, with moving-picture streets and ships | 
from Africa... the Riviera, abloom with 
flowers, ablaze with jewels...Cannes, Antibes, | 
Juan-les-Pins, Nice, with motors flashing the 
international set from one gay party to the 
next... Monte Carlo, newly smart, the magnet 
of the world that plays for dizzy stakes. *Y 
Return through the Chateau Country...and 
find history come alive in silken gardens, 
rooms that echo dancing feet of long ago... 
enchanted miles roofed with a dazzling sky, 
threaded with roads where common sense is 
the only speed limit... yours to love and linger 
in till Paris calls...center of elegance, of wit, 
of cookery and charm, endlessly changing... 
the perfect mistress for the wandering heart! 








Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGON-LITS 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY | 


Moving resolutely among the 
obstreperous children the orderlies filled 
eye-sprays from a big jar, seized children 
by the scruff of the neck, vigorously 
sprayed their eyes. 

“A pOporot xaxor! (bad men)” cried the 
children. “It burns! It burns!” 

“Stand still!” bellowed the orderlies. 
“No, it doesn’t burn! It’s good for you!” 

Suddenly a little boy screamed sharply, 
“T cannot see! It burns, it burns!” 

Doctors came running from consulting 
rooms, halted in horror. The 40 children, 
writhing in agony, their eyes burnt black, 
were blinded for life. The ignorant or- 
derlies had filled the eye-sprays not with 
boric acid solution, but with a concen- 
trated solution of silver nitrate kept for 
the treatment of infectious eye diseases. 

Athenian police, case-hardened, made 
no move to arrest the carbolic spraying 
orderlies. But a mob collected around the 
Ministry of Health. Scared officials or- 
dered the police to arrest not only the 


| orderlies but also all doctors and nurses. 


INDIA 
Poor Nancy! 

In Seattle, Wash., people who used to 
know and like famed Miss Nancy Anne 
Miller, now the Maharanee Sharmishthabai 
Holkar, wife of the ex-Maharaja of Indore 
(Time, March 12, 1928), were shocked 
and indignant last week. They had sup- 
posed that she was honorably installed for 
life in Orient splendor, would never ride 
out again in anything less than an ele- 


| phant’s jeweled howdhah or a Rolls Royce, 


would always enjoy a Maharanee’s ex- 
clusive privilege of wearing golden brace- 


| lets on her ankles. They had no sympathy 


for and viewed with alarm a decision just 
handed down by the Hindu Court of Nasik. 

In effect the court unfrocked the Hindu 
Pontiff Shankara Racharya and held that 
all his holy acts are void. One such act 
was to receive Miss Miller into the Hindu 
faith as a true convert. Another was to 
marry her to her ex-Maharaja. A third was 
to impart a “coconut baptism” to her 


child.* 
CHINA 


Vigorous Rudy, Placid Mo 


For the first time since Sino-Russian 


| Railway squabbles brought the smell of 


war to Manchuria, a train pulled out of 
Harbin last week, made the first complete 
run over the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Correspondents, hailing peace, rushed to 
their typewriters, praised the treaty signed 
at Khabarovsk between Soviet and Man- 
churian delegates, whereby the C. E. R. re- 
sumed operation with a Chinese president, 
placid Mo Teh-hui, and a Soviet manager, 
vigorous M. Rudy. 

The peace was only partial. Scarcely 
had last week’s train completed its run 
than all the Chinese employes of the 
C. E. R. went on strike, claiming that 
vigorous Comrade Rudy had unjustifiably 
discharged 300 Chinese machinists. In 

*The sacred coconut was blessed in India by 
the Hindu Primate, then carried by a Pundit to 
the Chateau Holkar on the outskirts of Paris, 
where it was broken and the virgin milk allowed 
to splash upon the naked girl-babe, who was 
christened Princess Sharada Raje Holkar, amid 
pious shouts of “Om! Shantih! Shantih!! 


Shantih!!!" “Oh, Peace! Peace!! Peace!!!” 


Nanking, officials of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment examined minutely the wording 
of the Khabarovsk Treaty, started angrily 
at the number of concessions to Russia 
to which abject Manchurians had agreed, 
announced that they would not ratify the 
Chino-Soviet Treaty, summoned placid 
Mr. Mo for a good talking-to. 
—©——_ 

Megntzu’s First Families 

The 40% of China’s 400 millions who 
can read chuckled last week at vernacular 
newspaper accounts of a coup by the wily 
bandit chief of Megntzu. The 40% has- 
tened to spread the story among their less 
literate brethren: 

Two months ago envious rivals declared 
war on the sedate Governor of Yunnan 
Province, Hu Jao-yu. Governor Hu lacked 
troops. Practical, he contracted for aid 
with a bandit chief well spoken of in the 
interior, promised him the Prefecture of 
the City of Megntzu and a camel-load of 
Mexican silver dollars. 

The combined forces of Governor and 
bandit quickly routed the enemy. But no 
sooner was the Governor secure than 
qualms attacked his conscience. 

In the clear perspective of hindsight he 
saw that it was not only wrong for him 
as an official of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government to have paid a camel-load of 
silver dollars to a bandit, but also that it 
would be morally wrong to allow the 
bandit to continue to exist. Governor Hu 
firmly resolved to exterminate the fellow. 

In Megntzu rumors of the Governor’s 
qualms and resolve reached the bandit 
chief. Wily, he sent banquet invitations 
to all the Best People in the city of which 
he had been made Prefect. Megntzu’s 
socialites accepted. For in China, as some- 
times in Chicago, New York, Florida, 
bandits notoriously give the best dinners.* 

Seated at the bandit’s board when the 
banquet began were the District Magis- 
trate of Megntzu, the Commander of the 
Megntzu garrison, the President of the 
Agricultural Society, the Director of the 
Megntzu Wireless Station, all the munic- 
ipal department heads and business lead- 
ers of the community. Politely they 
praised the swallow’s nest soup, deviled 
shark’s fin, boneless lacquered duck, and 
vintage eggs. Deeply they drank of the 
bandit’s excellent rice wine. 

In the midst of a moving discourse by 
the President of the Megntzu Agricultural 
Society, bandit-soldiers rushed into the 
banquet hall. Roughly they herded the 
befuddled flower of Megntzu_ together, 
bundled them off to the railroad station, 
piled them aboard a train which chuffed 
off 200 miles inland to the end of the line. 
Cold sober now, the District Magistrate, 
the Garrison Commander, the Wireless 
Director and all their friends were forced 
to tramp over hard frozen roads to a cave 
high in the mountains. For their release 
the wily bandit of Megntzu demanded not 
one but four camel-loads of silver from the 
families of his guests. 

In high indignation, relatives of the kid- 
naped élite of Megntzu wired qualm- 
wracked Governor Hu, blamed him, de- 
manded that he pay the ransom. 


*One of the most accomplished chefs at 
Miami Beach last winter was in the service of 
Alphonse (‘Scarface Al’) Capone, Chicago beer 
and bullet tycoon now jailed in Pennsylvania. 
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The president goes the committee one better 


“Well, gentlemen, the net of your recommendation is, I take 


it, that we standardize on one paper for all office forms, bul- 


letins, sales letters and the like—and thereby save several 


thousand dollars a year. 


I’m for it—with the additional 


recommendation that the paper be Hammermill Bond.” 


Sucu action is typical of ex- 
ecutives who know that paper 
is an important item, and who 
know how much can be saved 
in time and dollars by stand- 
ardization. 


Hammermill Bond, because 
it is available everywhere, be- 
cause it is uniform in quality, 
surfaced for smooth, easy writ- 
ing, clean typing and printing, 
rugged, enduring—and priced 
moderately—is the logical paper 
for organizations that believe 
in standardization. 





te 


| AMMERM, 
- BOND 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
> os at It is our word of honor to the public 





EXECUTIVES: MAIL THIS COUPON 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: Please send me the new Working Kit of Hammermill 
Bond that is filled with specimen letterheads, samples of the paper in 
its thirteen colors and white, information and diagrams to help design 
forms, letterheads, envelopes to match. (Free to business executives 
anywhere in the United States. Canada 50¢.) 


Name.... 


Position 


Attach This Counen to Your Deétese Letterhead 
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Fortune 

In the house of Big Business are many 
handmaidens—Architecture, Engineering, 
Painting, Etching, Advertising, Interior 
Decorating, et al. This week they are 
joined by Publishing, a damsel who has 
visited the house before but always wear- 
ing statistical spectacles, a cashier’s eye- 
shade, a warehouse apron or the plain 
smock of a trade. This time, for the first 
time, she came in as fine a dress as ever 
Publishing wore to wait on the Arts, 
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International 
SECRETARY MELLON 





“Interesting . . . comprehensive .. . 
appropriate,” said he. 


Travel, Sport, Fashion or Society. And 
this time she spoke a cosmopolitan lan- 
guage instead of industrial jargon, com- 
mercial slang, financial small-talk. This 
time her name was ForTUNE, a $1-the- 
copy, $10-the-year monthly magazine pub- 
lished by Time, Inc. 

Soon perceiving that the newcomer did 
“reflect Industrial Life in ink and paper 

. as the finest skyscraper reflects it in 
stone and steel and architecture,” readers 
found out what Fortune had to tell. 

First article was headed “Tsaa-a, Tsaa-a, 
Tsaa-a,” a phrase cryptic until from sub- 
head and text the reader learned that 
“Tsaa-a” is the cry of the buyer of pigs 
in the great basal U. S. industry of Pack- 
ing, which the article expounded, haunch, 
paunch and squeal, with impressionistic 
photographs of the Chicago stockyards in 
action by able staff photographer Mar- 
garet Bourke-White. 

Next came “Banking, Group and 
Branch,” a 10,000-word. survey, without 
illustrations, of the prime contemporary 
problem in U. S. finance. To Andrew 
William Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, this article had been submitted before 
publication. Of it, beneath the Treasury’s 
seal, he had written: “. . . interesting and 
comprehensive. . . . It is appropriate that 
the first issue of this new magazine of 
business should devote so much space to 
a study of this important question.” 
Then came “Island Kingdoms,” factual 


notes on tycoon-inhabited islands on both 
coasts of the continent, with illuminated 
maps flanking the text. 

Subsequent features were: 

A survey of the glass industry. 

A word-portrait of Arthur Curtiss 
James, “A gentleman funded proprietor, 
this civilization’s best example.” 

A fiscal sketch of precisely how the 
Hotel Biltmore makes its money. 

Four full-page photographs in the mod- 
ern manner of what one can see on a trip 
through the Great Lakes. 

A history of Radio Corp. of America, 
including the Titanic disaster whence 
President David Sarnoff, then a wireless 
operator, first came to fame. 

A recital, with color prints, of how Color 
entered Industry (in cash registers, ko- 
daks, planes, pens, skyscrapers), including 
optical proof that the Great White Way 
is no longer white. 

When readers of FortTuNE next buy 
orchids, they will know whence orchids 
came and the economics thereof. 

When they hear the name Rothschild ut- 
tered, they can turn to Fortune, Vol. 1, 
No. 1, pp. 99-104, for an intimate gal- 
lery of that great European banking family 
of whom Disraeli said to Queen Victoria: 
“T am of the opinion, madame, that there 
never can be too many Rothschilds.” 
FoRTUNE presented, by tribes, several 
dozen Rothschilds now ‘living, including 
one-eyed Baron James, duelling Senator 
Maurice, fat doctor-playwright Baron 
Henri (under a parasol, sitting on a dead 
hippopotamus) and fatter Baron Lionel 
Walter, who collects fleas. 

“Faces of the Month” and “A Budget 
for a $25,000 Income in Chicago” were 
self-explanatory lesser features toward the 
back-of-the-book in Vol. 1, No. 1, where 
a magnificent forest of advertisements 
arose. Hearing that a “most beautiful 
magazine in America” was forthcoming, 
advertisers had flocked in, most of them 
with specially prepared copy, until they 
filled 106 pages and three covers, making 
Vol. 1, No. 1 a 3-lb., 184-page phenome- 
non. 

In order to avoid the coated, glossy 
papers which disturb the eyes but which 
are well adapted to half-tone reproduction, 
ForTUNE’S photographs are reproduced 
by the “Intaglio” process—the reverse of 
ordinary half-tone printing—which works 
well with heavy, glossless papers. The 
type used is a reproduction by the English 
Monotype Co. of the letters designed by 
the 18th Century craftsman Baskerville. 
His delicate feat was to modernize and 
clarify the types which then existed. For- 
TUNE’S letter has none of the condensation 
and “meanness” of later type faces. 

The size of the magazine is such as to 
give scope to its illustrations and text 
without crowding and to permit of the 
handsome margins characteristic of good 
bookmaking. About 14 x 11 inches, its di- 
mensions are approximately the same as 
those of the Saturday Evening Post. For- 
TUNE’S covers, in place of the usual “proc- 
ess” reproductions in half-tone, will be 
made for flat-color printing, will have the 
character of original prints. 

On Fortune's first cover is a twelve- 
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spoked wheel of the Zodiac, spun slowly 
against a golden sky by a shapely Goddess 
of Plenty. The management promised a 
different cover design in similar vein each 
month. Among the footnotes (relegated 
to the last pages after the scholar’s fash- 
ion) it was told that Thomas Maitland 
Cleland, designer and typographer, exe- 
cuted the first cover and is the new hand- 


maiden’s important adjunct, Art Editor. 
»> 


Times’ Caduceus 

When a Gracious Sovereign sees fit to 
reward an Englishman for his deeds or 
generosity he may knight him. The College 
of Arms (or Herald’s College) looks 
through its worm-eaten records, trumps up 
a coat of arms for the new Lord. Its 
members* may even try to picture on his 
shield some connection with his name or 
works. If his name is Rokeby, his arms 
may bear the device of three rooks. If 
he has been an intrepid seafarer, his 
heraldry may suggest it with a ship. 

Fortnight ago, for the first time in the 
history of British heraldry, a newspaper 
company, having served King and Country 
well, was granted a coat of arms. Here- 
after the august London Times may bear 
the crest authorized by the Crown in its 
masthead, on “seals, shields, or otherwise 
according to the laws of arms.” 

The College of Heralds had done well 
by the Times in their selection of the 
device. On an argent field were drawn 
horizontal black lines, suggesting a printed 
page. Superimposed was a caduceus (staff 
of Hermes) to represent the newsbearing 
function. Happily chosen was the motto: 
Tempus fuit est et erit (Time was, is, and 
will be). Shrewd readers will recognize 
that the motto is also a reference to the 
daily headpiece of the editorial column in 
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adil 
U. & Uz 
Baron HENRI DE ROTHSCHILD 





Disraeli opined there could never be too 
many. 
(See col. 1) 


*Incorporated by Richard III, their titles are: 
Earl Marshal, Deputy Earl Marshal, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, Clarenceux King of 
Arms South of Trent, Norroy King of Arms of 
North of Trent, the heralds Richmond, Windsor, 
Lancaster, York, Somerset and Chester, the 
pursuivants Rouge Croix, Bluemantle, Portcullis 
and Rouge Dragon. 
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hen the lemming 
leaves home he’s 
gone for good 


Lemmings are funny furry Finnish animals that run in 
herds for miles and miles and then commit suicide by 
wholesale drowning. Why they do it (in cold water, at 
that) is one of the mysteries of zoological psychology. 

The lemming-like disappearance of consumers in the 
summer time creates an advertising problem, but we 
know a sound answer to that. 





Summer slumps in business are largely due to vast 
migrations of consumers in search of cool green vacation- 
lands. They don't die. They are still consumers, wher- 
ever your advertising finds them. 

As the chart opposite shows, thousands upon thou- 
sands of people bring millions of dollars to the Pacific 
Coast every summer, and spend them. At the same time, 
Pacific Coasters can take vacations without going be- 
yond the range of their home newspaper circulation. 

These are reasons why we have no summer slump 
worth mentioning. Advertisers who figure things carefully 
often increase their summer advertising on the Coast. 
Six Hearst papers give coverage. 


1,390,180 CIRCULATE 


Arto © Se pnt meres 
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Six of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Pacific 
Coast 


8.2% 


Evening Morning & Sunday 


1 OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 
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San Antonio sits in the center 
of a vast empire—South and 
West Texas—that embraces an 
area of 132,000 square miles. 
So rich is this immediate 
market in natural resources and 
so alive with every form of op- 
portunity that it has captured 
America’s imagination. It is 
the last great frontier. 


San Antonio’s general market 
is international in scope. This 
city has long been recognized 
as the natural trade gateway to 
Mexico; the nearby deep-water 
port at Corpus Christi gives a 
cheap transportation rate to 
eastern seaboard and foreign 
points; trunk line railroads link 
it to the nation at large. 


Both San Antonio and the 
empire of which it is the mother 
city are -growing, rapidly and 
vigorously. In the thirty years 
since 1900 the population of 
San Antonio has increased 
600%; building operations have 
jumped 1000% in a ten-year 


TIME 


Mother City of an Grupire! 





period and manufacturing 
plants have gained 400% in the 
same space of time. 


Cattle ranches are being re- 
placed by thriving towns and 
prosperous farms in the sur- 
rounding country. Right now 
trainloads of winter vegetables 
and citrus fruits are moving to 
northern and eastern markets 
from the rich territory of which 
San Antonio is the center. 
Oil fields are pouring in new 
wealth at the rate of more than 
$1,000,000 each month. 


To visit San Antonio is to 
discover a city of fulfilled 
promise—with its combination 
of glorious climate and oppor- 
tunity for profit and success 
in every field. Come down on 
a vacation this winter and let 
your own judgment convince 


you. 





Dept. 25, Municipal Information Bureau, Aztec Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 
Please send me free booklet (check) 
(] “San Antonio—Community of Opportunity” 
(] “What To Do In San Antonio” 
a] “Farming—A Successful Year round Business in South and West Texas” 


Address__.____ — 
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which appear the words: ‘Times Past,” 
“The Times,” “Future.” 
—— aes 


Pope Snubbed 


To complain that one is not geiting 
enough press publicity is to appear un- 
dignified and ridiculous—unless one is a 
personage inherently dignified and sacred. 
Last week the Vatican daily, Osservatore 
Romano, complained that the Supreme 
Pontiff’s latest encyclical, dealing with 
Education, had received the very meagrest 
publicity in the Fascistized press of Italy. 

“The importance of this document,” 
said Osservatore with bitter sarcasm, “has 
evidently escaped the editors . . . though 
it was the longest and one of the most 
important encyclicals ever issued by the 
Holy Father. ... 

“Some newspapers of Rome published 
only a few lines. Others ignored the encyc- 
lical entirely. Only one gave it as much 
as half a column—and this when treating 
of the words of the Bishop of Rome!” 

In accounting for the snub, Osservatore 
avoided the real reason, scathingly sug- 
gested that the Italian press now has no 
room for the pronouncements of His Holi- 
ness because it devotes its space to “re- 
ports of prize fights and raids on houses 
of ill fame.” 

But fact is that such sensational news is 
now played down by explicit order of Dic- 
tator Benito Mussolini. He wages a cease- 
less campaign to keep the press clean, con- 
structive and, of course, subservient. 
Every Fascist also knows that the only 
thing which keeps the Pope off the front 
page in Italy and puts him among the 
quack nostrum and miscellaneous columns 
is a recent, quasi-secret order from // 
Duce. Moreover, of all recent papal utter- 
ances, the encyclical on Education was 
most explicitly the sort of thing // Duce 
will not countenance. In effect the Su- 
preme Pontiff laid down the rule that the 
three agencies which ought to be charged 
with the education of the young are, in 
descending order of importance: 1) the 
Church; 2) the Home; 3) the State. This 
is an absolutely flat contradiction of Dic- 
tator Mussolini’s insistence that the State 
should be supreme in education, with even 
the Home subservient to the State, with 
the Church relegated to imparting chiefly 
religious instruction. 

The New York Times, only U. S. news- 
service to carry the mammoth encyclical 
in toto, proudly announced that this was 
the longest single radio message ever 
transmitted from Italy (some _ 12,000 
words), required 144 hours of dot-and- 
dash work due to “unfavorable condi- 
tions,” whereas “under favorable condi- 
tions an average of 1,000 words per hour 
can be maintained.” 

Rise & Fall 

Last week N. W. Ayer & Son (Philadel- 
phia advertisers) issued their perennial 
publishing statistics, now called Directory 
of Newspapers & Periodicals. Listing cir- 
culations, bringing tidings of organizations 
quick and dead, the book reported: 

There are now printed in the U. S. and 
Canada 22,269 publications, 350 less than 
last year. During 1929, 404 weeklies died, 
35 newspapers were born. Total circula- 
tion for U. S. and Canadian newspapers: 
44,110,094, a gain of 3,935,094 over 1929. 
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A Stone-Mason 
on the Parthenon 


STON E-MASON on the Parthe- 


non, looking over at a fellow- 
worker said, 


«Il dvtec pév, © Vupedv, opddoa yAt- 

~ J U 

youevor atvovtar tod sig tas Lupaxov- 
> ~ Al ‘ ’ * ~ 

cas dxonetoa. 'Ewoi 8’ obv doxet év- 

tavii névovtt tis ovalas petSeodar ph no- 
te cig dxoglav dvayxalwv xatact®.» 


Which, roughly translated for those of 


us who have been stripped of our Greek | 


clear down to our alphabet, meant: 
“Well, Simeon, everybody seems 
crazy about this new move to Syracuse, 
but I think I’ll just stay here and save 
my money for a rainy day.” 
And Simeon said, “Yeh, I think so, 


too,” and strolled over to the levers to 
heave another column into place. 


x kK * 


It is high time we begin to understand 
the significant part that the masses have 


played throughout every civilization in | 


holding together the things that are, 
while the changes that are going to be 
are taking place. 

Had those two stone-masons and all 
their fellows been caught up in the 
fervor of the great exodus to Syracuse, 


the city of Athens would have been) 
covered with grass and the culture of a| 
been lost. 


whole civilization would have 
& &@ ® 

It is always the masses who are re- 

affirming the virtues that are, until the 

virtues that are going to be have had 

time to change. 

Nor do we need to go back three 
thousand years to an old civilization 
for our illustration. 

We only need to go back three 
months in our own civilization for an 
almost perfect parallel. 

In the latter part of last October, we 
went through a stock market panic 
which shook the nation. It seemed as 
if everybody in America were in that 
market up to his neck when the crash 
came. <i 


But everybody wasn’t in that market 














by a long shot. There were TWENTY- 
EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS OF | 


WORKING PEOPLE’S SAVINGS 
THAT STAYED IN THE SAVINGS 
BANKS WHERE THEY BELONGED. 
And that is why those of us who were 
in that market then can feel our busi- 
nesses being strengthened by this great 
back log of ready money now. 

The great masses of America’s wage 
earners, the Georges and Jims and 
Harrys, swinging from girders and lay- 
ing bricks and stoking furnaces and 
guiding lathes, were saying to one an- 
other, just as those Georges and Jims 
were saying at the Parthenon, “Better 
not join this new speculative exodus to 
Syracuse. Better let the old pile pile up, 
so that we can use it for the good things 
we need and are able to buy.” That is 
why you are planning “business as 
usual” in 1930. 


=x & 


And let us have no misunderstanding 





|| Story, 





| read True Story 


| press down upon them. 


earners had really been in that market, 
if the great aggregate of Georges and 
Jims and Harrys had been caught up 
| by that great speculative craze and had 


withdrawn those twenty-eight billion 
‘| dollars in savings accounts, the whole 


‘| banking institution of America would 
| have been in difficulties or worse, the 


| entire manufacturing set-up of America 


would have been wrecked, and we 
wouldn’t have gotten over that specula- 


| tive panic for 50 years. 


Now where doesTrue Story Magazine 
come into this picture? What part does 
it play? 

To begin with, we know here at True 
as no one else could possibly 
know, the tremendous part that the 
masses play as a stabilizing influence 
during these times of rapid change and 
social unrest. 

" 2 ® 


Remember we are dealing with more than 
two million of these wage earning fam- 
ilies. They are not only our subscribers, 
they are our contributors. They not only 
they write it. 

We have taken cross-sections of it in 
every part of America. We know them 
personally by the hundreds of thou- 
sands—who they are, where they are, 
what they do, and how they live. 





x * * 


And in their manuscripts we see them 
re-afirming their old virtues again and 
again as all these modern rapid changes 
Re-affirming 
the virtue of savings in these times 
when expenditure runs riot, re-affirming 
the virtue of chastity during these great 
social changes that are going on, re- 
affirming the values of the family while 
innumerable forces are tending to break 





up the family or bring about a re-adjust- 
ment of it on a new plane. 


* &>® 


And, knowing the value of the masses 
as a stabilizing influence in all times of 
rapid change, here at True Story we 


of the value of the re-affirmation of|constantly foster that re-affirmation 
that old virtue by our new masses. If| with an intelligent and historical knowl- 


ithe great masses 


of America’s wage! edge of what we are about. 


(Advertisement) 
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N°. with the development of 
the Hydrator, Frigidaire 
offers a new service to users... a 


special compartment for vegetables 


and foods that need added moisture. 

You can put wilted celery in the 
Hydrator and make it crisp and fresh 
again. You can make lettuce tender 


and brittle. You can quickly restore 


the firmness of radishes, tomatoes 


and other vegetables. You can keep 
all your green vegetables fresh and 
full-flavored until you’re ready to 


use them ... all in one convenient, 


compact compartment. 


Today every household Frigidaire 
is equipped with the new Hydrator. 


It is part of the surplus value offered 


by Frigidaire. So, too, is the famous 





Now Frigidaire gives you 


the 
HYDRATOR. 


The Hydrator is a marvelous new moist air 


compartment that crisps and refreshens vege- 


tables and salad materials... quickly. Send 


\§ for our free book of new salad recipes and 


details about the Hydrator. Mail the coupon. 





“Frigidaire Cold Control” which 
enables you to speed the freezing of 
ice cubes and makes possible dozens 
of delicious desserts. 


And in addition to these two out- 


standing features . . . the Hydrator 
and the “Cold Control” . . . Frigid- 


aire has the extra power that insures 


dependable refrigeration regardless 


of outside temperatures. All mechan- 


ical parts are concealed . . . and 
quiet. Patented self-sealing ice- 
trays permit the freezing chamber to 


be kept intensely cold. And to make 


Frigidaire still more practical and 


more strikingly beautiful, every 
household cabinet is now rust-proof 


Porcelain-on-steel inside and out. 


~4{— 





chan- 


_ and 
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every 
proof 
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But let us tell you more about these 


features. Call at the nearest display 


room. Ask for a complete demon- 


stration of Frigidaire, the famous 


FRIGIDAIRE 


“Cold Control” and the Hydrator. 
FREE SALAD RECIPE BOOK 


In the meantime send for our special 


salad recipe book which also tells 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions, Electric Water Coolers for 
Homes, Stores, Offices and Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets... Milk Coolers... Room Coolers 


Si Se 





The “Frigidaire Cold Control” 


you more about the Hydrator. 
Among the recipes in this book are 


many you'll want to try. They’re 
new and delightfully different. This 


book, of course, is free. And with it 
we'll send a copy of the Frigidaire 
catalog. Just mail the coupon... 


today. Frigidaire Corporation, 


. Dayton, Ohio. In Canada, address 


Frigidaire Corporation, 1604 Ster- 


ling Tower, Toronto, Ontario. 


Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dept. Z-317, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your new 


free salad recipe book and 
the Frigidaire catalog. 





PUNK 6.5. 00 a Geee neem 


Address. . Daina aces 
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Babson’s 1950 


—=Offer: 


A Continuous Working 


Plan for your money that 
has proved successful 
SS 


THOUSANDS of clients with resources of $5,000 to 
more than $500,000 have profitably invested millions 
of dollars in comformity with the Babson Plan. 


You cannot afford to be without the advantages of 
this time-tested plan in 1930. 


No matter where you stand in the present market 
Babson’s Continuous Working Plan offers you a 
sound, constructive, and profitable program for 
the future. 


Protection for You 


To insure your profits in 1930 the Babson Statistical 
Organization has available almost unlimited facts 
and data. These are secured at an annual cost of 
thousands of dollars, which each day scores of 
persons are engaged in compiling and analyzing. 
For twenty-five years this work has been going on, 
piling up experience all of which is designed to 
help you make money. 


Send for Booklet 


May we send you our complimentary booklet “Big- 
ger Investment returns” which explains this proven 
and successful Babson offer? 


Prompt acceptance and intelligent use of Babson’s 
offer should enable you to enjoy along with thou- 
sands of other successful investors consistent profits 
in 1930. Begin today by sending the coupon below. 
No obligation. 


Next Saturday evening over the Columbia 
Chain, at 8:15 hear the Babson Program. 





ART 


By Borglum & Coolidge 


A specialist in immensity, a modeler of 
monuments out of mountains, Sculptor 
Gutzon Borglum is doubtless pleased to 
reflect that his name will last as long 
as the hills on which he has carved his 
titanic conceptions. Not before Stone 








| Mountain, Georgia (where he started the 
| memorial now being finished by Augustus 
| Lukeman) and Mt. 


Rushmore, South 
Dakota (where he is now engaged in ex- 
cavating 420-ft. images of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt), crumble 
into dust, can Sculptor Borglum be en- 
tirely forgotten. It should require at least 
500,000 years for this to happen. 

It became known last week that the 
huge stone page of Mt. Rushmore is to be 
ornamented with a text as well as the 
Borglum configuration. The text is to be 
a 50o-word history of the U. S. Surely 
Sculptor Borglum must have been pleased 
when he learned that his partner in per- 
petuity, the author of this brief chronicle, 
would be none other than Calvin Coolidge. 
the laconic 30th President of the U. S. 
who dedicated the Rushmore Memorial 
when summering among the Black Hills 
in 1927. The Coolidge history of the 
U. S.,* to be composed in the near future, 
will be its author’s free contribution. 
Dedication of the first two Borglum figures 
is set for July 4 this year, Author 
Coolidge’s next birthday. Graven on a 


| tablet 80 ft. high, 120 ft. broad, in letters 


five inches deep, the Coolidge text will be 
gilded to glitter in the setting suns of 
centuries. 


Matisse To U. S. 


At the Carnegie Institute International 
Exhibition in 1927, the first prize was 
awarded to Henri Matisse for his Still 
Life. Last week, according to Director 
of Fine Arts Homer Schiff Saint-Gaudens, 
the Carnegie Institute had successfully set- 
tled a second wreath on the wrinkled 
Matisse brow. Modernist Matisse would, 
it was announced, along with two other 
European and three U. S. artists, serve 
on the 1930 Carnegie jury; in order to 
do so, he would pay his first visit to the 
U. S. 

The fact that Matisse has so far found 
it unnecessary to make a westward cross- 
ing of the Atlantic is a significant one. He 
has lived all over Europe, but the 60 
years of his life have belonged chiefly to 
France. Only his pictures have crossed all 
borders, geographic and esthetic, so that 
history not only of French painting but of 
all the important painting that has been 
done this century could not be written 
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without writing the history of Matisse, of 








ee Les Fauves (The Wild Beasts) and of 
: Babson’s Statistical : their bewildering and brilliant departure 
i Organization OT re ee : from the tenets upon which all previous 
: Division 84-11 ; painting had been based. ; 

1 Babson Park, Mass. Address : An exhibition of modern paintings any- 
- ; Secure So t where in the world might look very differ- 
g ‘Send me without obligation # ent had Henri Matisse, at 22, taken his 
: complete information and ee ; degree and become a lawyer, as he in- 
, your booklet “Bigger Invest- t tended to do when he reached Paris from 
4 set Coens. _, - or a le Cateau. Possibly, since Matisse has 
- Largest Statistical Community in America. H *Woodrow Wilson’s history of the U. S. is 


en ee in ten volumes in the latest edition, 
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70,000 of us invite you 
to ride on our railroad 





The modern open-air way 
to enter New York 


OMFORTABLE motor 
® coaches take you from 
the train-side in Jersey City, 
across the river with the in- 
spiring view, and deliver you 
at any one of eleven points 
conveniently located in New 
York and Brooklyn. No 
bother with hand baggage; 
nor taxicabs. Solid comfort 
in the open air all the way. 
No additional charge. 


THE BALTIMORE & 


EOPLE think of a railroad as 
tracks and stations and loco- 
motives and cars. That is true. 

Our railroad has spent over 
four hundred million dollars in 
recent years to have the best 
equipment, 

The things that money can do 
have been or are being done. 

But there is another more im- 
portant factor. 

The finest locomotive can give 
you a jerky ride or a smooth ride. 
The finest dining car can give you 
a meal that is an irritation or a 
meal that is a pleasure. 

A day on a train can 
be a lonesome separa- 
tion from home, or it 


— 
‘ead at 


ip 


n 


can have the friendly atmosphere 
of home. 

Men and women make the dif- 
ference. We make the difference 


on our railroad—we, 70,000 men 
and women who operate the 


B&O. 

Between New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and 
the West our line runs through 
the most interesting historic 
country in America. Every ticket 
carries a stop-over privilege in the 
wonderful city of Washington at 
no extra cost. Ridewith us on your 

next trip east or west 

24 \ and see for yourself the 

_ i" FY things we try to do in 
extra courtesy. 


OHIO RAILROAD 
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never exhibited any stubborn allegiance 
to the errors of the past, it would merely 
have postponed his entrance into the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts and his training 
under Bouguereau, Gustave Moreau and 
Géréme. The tradition of these ateliers 
has been carried on since by such conven- 
tionalists as George de Forest Brush of 
the U. S. (who preceded Matisse in the 
classes of Géréme) but it is hard to be- 
lieve that the more rebellious young men 
who visited them through the Du Mauri- 
esque streets of Paris found them dull or 
stuffy. The apprentice artists of that 
day, those who had brains as well as talent, 
were very ready to study what other men, 
similarly equipped, had accomplished be- 
fore them. Matisse spent enough time in 
the Louvre, copying Chardin and other 
Old Masters long before he began to do 
his own work. But his own work, so soon 
as he showed it in the Salon des Indé- 
pendents, made him the captain of a brave 
and gay brigade: André Derain, Maurice 
de Vlaminck, Emil Othon Friesz, Raoul 
Dufy and indisputably first among them, 
Henri Matisse. 

Les Fauves was a name which connoted 
merely an astonished and timidly inimical 
attitude of the public but it served as a bet- 
ter definition than the abstractions since in- 
vented by incoherently appreciative crit- 
ics. Matisse was forbidden the Beaux- 
Arts studio because Parisians of that 
period took painting seriously. He was 
poor and went to Algeria where he picked 
up notions of design which have been clear 
in his painting ever since. A Russian 
merchant by the name of Stchoukine dis- 
covered him and took him to Moscow, to 
do murals in his music room. 

Later, in Paris, Matisse had a school 
of Painting and Sculpture which he closed 
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HENRI MATISSE 
. . . from Paris to Pittsburgh. 


after a year because his pupils did nothing 
but copy him. Now he lives in Nice, pays 
frequent visits to Paris where two of his 
paintings have been judged fit to be hung 
in the Luxembourg. One of these he sold 
five years ago to Les Amis du Luxembourg 
for the nominal sum of one franc (4¢) 
after he had been offered $12,000 for it by 
Manhattan Art Dealer F. Valentine Du- 


densing. In Russia, in the Scandinavian 
countries, his work is more enthusiastically 
collected than in France. It remained for 
a country in which he has never traveled 
to provide Matisse with his first official 
award, the Carnegie Prize, an honor for 
Paris from Pittsburgh. 


. pe 
Dicta 


“There are no such things as starving 
artists. If they were artists they wouldn’t 
be starving. I’ve investigated them. Al- 
ways their work is scratchy stuff that has 
to be explained. You can’t tell what it is 
by looking at it. If they could paint por- 
traits of women and children which are 
just as essential to a household as furni- 
ture and carpets, they wouldn’t go hun- 
gry.”—Thus, last week, Mrs. Herbert 
Claiborne Pell of the New York Junior 
League, 43, socialite grandmother, prefac- 
ing a renewal of her painting activities. 

“Tt is nonsense to say that wealth is bad 
for an artist! Most poor painters would 
paint better if they were rich. I have to 
contend with being Royal. It stultifies 
honest criticism of my work. At any rate 
I am a professional. I sell my paintings. 
They may be bad, but at least I am not an 
amateur !’’—thus Prince Eugen of Sweden, 
taciturn, moody youngest brother (64) of 
King Gustaf V, interviewed last week. 


>» 








Perdriat 

In Manhattan last week there opened an 
exhibition of the paintings of Héléne Per- 
driat. Because Editor Donald Freeman 
had already discovered her to the readers 
of Vanity Fair, the show was patronized 
by an élite and knowing clientele. The 
event was significant, however, not because 
Alicia DuPont, Mrs. Amy Whitney, Mrs. 
T. W. Duke, Mrs. William Brush, Mrs. 
James Bartholomew and their like graced 
the occasion, but because it introduced to 
the U. S. the bizarre and beautiful artistry 
of a young and almost legendary French 
painter. 

Héléne Perdriat has been a painter for 
seven years. Before that she grew up in 
the ancient waterfront town of La 
Rochelle where the talk of sailors, returned 
from the tropics, filled her mind with in- 
terior horizons of palms and soapy waves 
and yellow beaches unlike all the beaches 
she had ever seen. At 20, she went to 
Paris with an idea of writing. She fell in 
love with a young man who died of con- 
sumption. When she, in the proper tradi- 
tion of such romance, had fallen conse- 
quently ill herself, she felt, for the first 
time in her life, the need to paint. 

It has been said that the success of Per- 
driat resembles that of a cinema actress, 
in its brevity, its monetary aspect, its ex- 
aggerations. Her first painting, a landscape 
done with her finger nails and bits of cot- 
ton, was immediately acquired by the 
Queen of Norway. The queer Perdriat 
legend promptly began, a legend fostered 
by that somewhat anonymous and powerful 
group, “her friends,” who apparently had 
been already convinced of her genius and 
were waiting only for the opportunity to 
lavish praises on its fruits. 

The Perdriat “legend” is supported by 
certain facts, remote from the facts of her 
painting. Well off, she lives expensively, 
smartly at Auteuil. Her servants are 


tropical Negroes; her parties are dignified 
by names, as “Une Nuit Créole.” Her pic- 
tures sell as fast as she can turn them off 
her easel. She has never painted a man, 
only young women with long, equivocal 
eyes like her own. She had never painted 
a blonde girl until she visited Norway two 
years ago and met one she admired. She 
once sent to the Salon D’Automne a self 
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A PERDRIAT 
Innocent? Wicked? 


portrait, nude except for black silk stock- 
ings. For all social functions she plasters 
her face and paints a masque on it, a 
masque for whatever mood she is feeling. 
The brunettes in her paintings are nearly 
always herself. She has never taken a 
drawing lesson. 

In the pictures which hung last week on 
the walls of the Chambrun gallery, against 
the imagined landscape of all Perdriat’s 
paintings there appeared the figures of 
languid, self-contained and luxurious girls. 
Most were portraits of Perdriat or her 
Norwegian friend; a few were groups; 
one was a scene from some placid and 
improbable bawdy house, in which five 
harlots were drinking and playing cards 
beneath a cloud of afternoon sun. 

Héléne Perdriat has never visited the 
U. S. She may do so next spring. Her 
pictures, violently collected in Europe, 
have not been extensively assembled in 
the U. S. before last week. Twelve are 
owned by Arthur Taylor Aldis of Chicago. 


~ 
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Bonfire 


Fifteen months ago, in a remote Italian 
mountain village, death came to famed 
U.S. Landscape Painter Arthur B. Davies. 
Last week, in Congers, N. Y., his widow, 
Dr. Virginia M. Davies, selected 61 of 
some 200 uncompleted paintings which 
had been found in his Manhattan studio, 
caused them to be burned because she did 
not consider them “representative.” The 
rest, because they “conveyed his quality,” 
she preserved for future sale. Of some 
2,500 drawings and sketches several hun- 
dred will be presented in sets of ten or 
twenty to scattered U. S. museums. Un- 
doubtedly Widow Davies built an expen- 
sive bonfire. In Manhattan, last spring, 
68 Davies water colors were sold for 
$48,000. 
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HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 


North America Agents are listed locally in all the 
Bell Classified Telephone Directories under 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERLCA”" 
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The 
Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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MOTORS 


GENERAL 


BODY 


+++ on these ears — 


No motor car buyer need sacrifice body 
quality to price. Notwithstanding their 
definite and marked superiority, Fisher Body 


cars are obtainable in every price field. 


All the cars whose emblems you see above, 
also bear, forward at the lower right exterior 
of the body, the signature plate of Fisher 
Body craftsmanship—sign and symbol of 
authentic style, more luxurious comfort 


and greater durability. 


For General Motors cars, Fisher manu- 
factures more than 75 different and distinct 
body types. In upholstering these body 
types, Fisher uses the highest grade of 
broadcloth, Bedford cord, mohair, plush 


and leather for upholstery materials, and 


finishes these bodies in an extremely wide 
variety of colors. These varied colors and 
materials, multiplied by their many com- 
binations, result in literally thousands cf 
individualized selections—truly a car for 


every purse and purpose. 


Fisher Bodies are mounted upon the great- 
est chassis in their various price fields. In 
point of reliability and briiliant perform- 
ance, combined with low cost of upkeep, 
General Motors cars have attained the 


highest mechanical development. 


The emblem, ‘‘Body by Fisher’’, appearing 
in company with the emblem of Cadillac, 
La Salle, Buick, Viking, Oakland, Olds- 


mobile, Marquette, Pontiac or Chevrolet, is, 
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OAKLAND 


better car, but of a better motor car invest- 


ment as well. 


How is it possible for Fisher Body to provide 
values so much greater? Three fundamental 
and all-important factors enable Fisher to 
build far better quality and far greater 


value. 


The first factor is the enormous resources of 
Fisher. Owning its own lumber, fittings, 
hardware and glass manufactories—among 
the largest of their kind in the world—Fisher 
closely controls every manufacturing step, 


from raw materials to finished product. 


The second factor is Fisher’s permanence of 
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BUICK 


BY FISHER 


and these cars only 


therefore, double assurance, not only of a 


market, that market consisting of General 
Fisher, 


therefore, is able to set its manufacturing 


Motors cars and only those cars. 


program well in advance. It has no fear that 
the expensive machinery busy this year will 
be idle next year. Fisher’s costs are thus held 
to a minimum. Fisher is able to save 
importantly, also, in transportation expense, 
because its plants are units of the great 


factories of its customers. 


The third factor is Fisher Body’s unequalled 
production. Fisher Body builds more closed 
bodies than any other body manufacturer, 
thus realizing economies possible only to 


such production, 


Let these facts help and guide you when you 


select a motor car. 


CHEVROLET, 


CHEVROLET 


Beautiful archi- 
tectural effects 
are obtained 
with steel roofing 
tile providing 
safety from fire 
loss and savings 
in weight, 














From Bedroom to 
Basement seu The furniture and equipment. It was steel that made this 
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KILLED artists well grounded in the best of the 
S old and the modern, have joined with accomplished 
home economists to establish a new mode in household 


development possible for steel has the natural virtues 


Mode Sweeps to of sturdiness with less bulk, light weight with durability. 


To these have now been added the qualities of artistic 


design and permanent beauty through new methods of 
ST E E L enriching and finishing. 


Gone are the days of creaky, easily scarred furniture; 
drawers and doors that warp and stick; panels that crack, unsanitary table tops and 
kitchen cabinets that absorb odors and spilled liquids. Steel has changed all that. 


Leaders in society are today adopting the new steel bedroom suites, not alone 
because of their moderate price and durability, but rather because of their new, 
fresh attractiveness .. . So, too, with steel card tables and chairs. Strong, steady, 
comfortable . . . with a colorful beauty that sets a new style. 


The brightly enameled tables, the new spotless laundry trays, the all-steel kitchen 
cabinets and refrigerators ... all are absolutely sanitary... cleaned as easily as a 
china dish . . . making housekeeping far easier. 


Modern baths contain all-steel, leak-proof shower cabinets and enameled tiling, 
saving space and speeding construction; warp-proof steel medicine cabinets; and 
like the other rooms, steel radiator enclosures that beautify, protect decorations 
and humidify the air. 


No home today is complete without its health, time and labor saving clothes dryer 
and permanent, non-sagging, space saving steel shelving for storage purposes. 


—And steel never starts a fire or feeds the flames 


Thus the steel mode sweeps from bedroom to basement, saving life, fire loss, wear, time, labor, dirt, weight, 
space and money — bringing new beauty combined with steel utility and durability. Your local stores 
have many of these products —or we will supply full information. Address Trade Research Division, 
National Association of Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Stee! Building Steel Loth ess Steel Furniture Steel Office 
Products Household Equipt. ts 
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2 More Shaves 
per blade 


(and | mean good ones) 
That's my Guarantee. 


Jim Honey, 

EAD the guarantee above. It’s a 
| sporting proposition to every 
man who doesn’t use Mennen Shav- 
ing Cream: Get a tube of Mennen. 
Then slip a new blade in the old 
razor and use it day after day, until 
the blade begins to drag. 

Count up the shaves . .. Two more 
per blade with Mennen, or send me 
back the tube and I’// refund your 
money. 

And I hope you doubt me...then 
I get my chance to prove it. Two 
more shaves per blade aren’t so im- 
portant — perhaps—but how much 
better each shave must be when I can 
make a guarantee like this! 

Better shaves—that’s the point 
about Mennen. Your face feels the 
difference the first day — cooler — 
cleaner—more comfortakie. 

Special Note: Rather have a free trial 
tube to check me up with? All right. See the 
coupon. Clip it out and shoot it in. 


MENNSEN 


SHAVING CREAMS 


MENTHOL-ICED AND 
WITHOUT MENTHOL 





THE MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N.J .Dept. T-1 
I'll take Jim Henry up on those 2 More Shaves per 
Blade. Start the trial tube my way. 


IS SR ce CL Se LE ER 


TE TO I ischcussatsthoncccstabiile ; 


OC Send me Mennen Menthol-Iced 
DC Send me Mennen without Menthol 
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CINEMA 





| At Grauman’s Chinese 


More beauty of face and form was vis- 
ible one night last week in Grauman’s 
Chinese Theatre, Hollywood, Calif. than 
in any other building in the world. Wit 
too was there but less abundantly. Rogue 


| Song was having its world premiére.* 


Days ahead it was impossible to obtain 
tickets at the $5 box-office price. Hours 
ahead a crowd ready, and willing to be- 
come pop-eyed, collected at the flood- 
lighted theatre entrance. By 9 p. m. 


| those on the curb and those in boxes had 


seen Marion Davies (white satin and er- 
mine), Lila Lee (green velvet and chin- 
chilla), Billie Dove (satin, orchids, er- 
mines) pass through the entirely fake 
Chinese portals of the Fox-owned cine- 
palace. At 10 p. m. the picture began. 

It was a good picture, quite certain to 
bring its makers (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ) 
substantial profits. It was notable because 
the 100% technicolor (see col. 3) was an 


| improvement on previous color films. Too, 


it fills any huge auditorium with much the 
best voice yet known to cinemaddicts, the 
voice of Grand Opera Baritone Lawrence 
Tibbett. Also, it gives the voice a volume 
never before transmitted through the mi- 
crophone except in the case of the noises 
emitted by Al (Sonny Boy) Jolson. 

The plot provides a noble red-dressed 
bandit, vaguely Russian, whose sister is 
unaccountably ruined by a prince. Bandit 
murders prince, drags princess of whom 


| he is heavily enamoured through the moun- 





trains. This princess is a blonde new to 
pictures named Catherine Dale Owen, 
whose contribution is an unnecessarily sour 
look while being sung to. Best shot: Tib- 
bett, after he is captured, bellowing a song 
while floggers flay his naked torso in the 
presence of the princess. 

The story being operatically artificial, 
Director Lionel Barrymore was entitled to 
use scenery both beautiful and absurd. 
But he need not have made the tale of 
love and hate so limp. Passion never 
touches the audience, which is delighted 
whenever Comedians Laurel & Hardy and 
buttocks of the horses in their care inter- 
vene to provide raucous merriment. . By 
the success of this humor Director Barry- 
more reveals his failure in the main 
chance. And Tibbett can never be called 
the singing Douglas Fairbanks until his 
way with both horses and women is at least 
the equal of his attendant clowns. 


Tibbett. His father was sheriff of Kern 
County, Calif. at the time of the oil boom. 
Lawrence, born in 1896, found out in the 
Manual Arts College of Los Angeles that 
he could sing. He studied with Frank La 
Forge in Manhattan, served in the Navy, 
married, got a job with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. One night in 1925 an 
odd thing happened to him. He was sitting 
in his dressing room after the second act 
of Verdi’s Falstafi—his aria, “E sogno,” 
had ended the act. He heard the house 
applauding but thought they wanted the 
Falstaff—Antonio Scotti. The call boy said 
it was for him and as he hurried back he 

*Hollywood pronunciation 
English: “preem-yare.” 


“pree meer.” In 


could hear them shouting his name. For 
the first time a U. S. singer, relatively 
obscure, had brought down the Metro- 
politan. After that, Baritone Tibbett was 
a public personage. 

He works hard, keeps in trim, can walk 
on his hands. In Los Angeles last sum- 
mer he was arrested for reckless driving. 
Next day he was arrested again because 
he still felt so jolly that he had stood 
outside a café and squirted a hose on the 
café manager’s automobile and on _ pass- 
ersby. Tall, lean, industrious, he is seldom 
so jolly as that, though last week he was to 
be seen in Manhattan full of great cheers 
over a new M-G-M cinema contract, and 
his employers’ extravagant advertising. 

Technicolor has been used with more 
or less success since 1922. Because it 
costs more per foot than black-and-white- 
films, producers formerly did not try it 





Fotograms 
3ARITONE TIBBETT 


He is full of great cheer. 


much. Last year the vogue of the experi- 
mental and obviously unperfected sound- 
device taught them that experiments 
could be profitable. Warner Brothers 
made the first all-Technicolor all-talking 
picture—On with the Show. Others tol- 
lowed. Technicolor, Inc. began to do a 
big business. 

Technicolor is the trade name of a proc- 
ess invented by Dr. Herbert Thomas Kal- 
mus, onetime (1913-15) professor of 
electro-chemistry and metallurgy at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, now 
president of a $35,000,000 corporation. 
Dr. Kalmus built his first camera ten 
years ago. It took 15 months to build and 
cost $120,000. Technicolor cameras are 
cheaper now, but there are not many of 
them available; a year ago there were only 
eight in the world. Technicolor, Inc. owns 
exclusive rights to its process—not the 
best process yet discovered for taking pic- 
tures in color, but the only one that has 
been made commercially practical. In the 
special camera which takes two negatives 
simultaneously the films coated with a 
tough gelatin emulsion pass through filters 
of red and green dyes. It has recently 
become possible by expert color planning 
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YEARS PASS OVER A J-M ROOF AS HARMLESSLY AS A FLEETING SHADOW 


y 


J-M Roof 
is buying 







uying a 





. . Keeping out the 
weather is but a de- 


ol] olan LY-W To) oMe lola 


by fireproof long- 
lived J-M Roofs . . 


| iy is not merely to turn the weather 
that you buy a roof. You want free- 
dom from worry about fire, or main- 
tenance costs. You want the certainty 
that your property is protected for years 
to come. You want, too, a pleasing 
appearance, 

You can turn to Johns-Manville with 
the assurance that whatever the build- 
ing, whatever its purpose, wherever it 
is located, there is a J-M roof exactly 
suited to the job of protecting it for 
the time you want it protected. 

When you buy a Johns-Manville 
toof you are in good company. Hun- 
dreds of buildings belonging to the 
most exacting owners have been roofed 


for years by Johns-Manville. The 
American Can Company roofed the 
great plant shown, and many others, 
with J-M Roofing. 


More than 20 Types of Roofs 


This roofing was selected after consul- 
tation with J-M Roofing experts, whose 
impartial advice on roofing problems is 
available to any building owner, archi- 
tect, Construction engineer or anyone 
else interested in roofing. Why not 
take advantage of this expert advice? 

Roofing is often a complicated prob- 
lem. To make certain of providing the 
right materials for every job, Johns- 
Manville has perfected more than 
twenty distinct types of roofs. Not 
only does our expert help in the selec- 
tion of the right aout for a given 
purpose, but a J-M inspector checks 
every detail during application and in- 
spects the finished roof at frequent 
intervals thereafter. 

Johns-Manville roofs include asbes- 
tos or asphalt roofs, smooth or gravel 
topped—and our method of operating 
makes certain that your building will 


4 Johns-Manville 


BONDED BUILT-UP ROOFS 


McMillan Ramsey Flyirs Service 
be covered with the right roof. As an 
added factor to our own guarantee, 
every J-M roof is guaranteed by the 
National Surety Company for an agreed 
term of years. 

A striking example of Johns-Manville 
skill in solving difficult technical prob- 
lems is the successful subduing, by J-M 
Sound Control Methods, of noise in 
thousands of offices and auditoriums. 
Many varied products bear the J-M 
signature and on each one it represents 
engineering skill combined with a thor- 
ough understanding of the requirements 
to be met. Famous J-M items are As- 
bestos and Asphalt Shingles, Industrial 
Floorings, Roofing Materials, Motor 
Car Brake Lining, Refractory Cements, 
Insulations for temperatures ranging 
from 400° F. below zero to the highest 
industrial temperatures, Asbestos Ebony 
Wood and Insulating Board. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
NewYork Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
(Branches in all large cities) 

Please send me a copy of your booklet, 

“Bonded Built-up Roofs.” B.U.—3A 
Name 
Company — 


BU-120-1 


Address Snead scales 
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of costumes, settings, to reproduce nearly 
perfectly all colors of the spectrum except 
yellow, which still gives trouble. Techni- 
color Inc. now manufactures one camera 
per week, rents the cameras, cameramen 
and color experts to film companies, 
develops all Technicolor film in its own 
laboratories. 


“> 
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The New Pictures 


The Aviator (Warner). Credit for this 
belongs properly neither to its actors nor 
director but to Warner Brothers’ tech- 
nicians and cameramen who arranged the 
funny and highly exciting stunt flying that 
is the climax of the action. It is all 
about a timid novelist who, as the author 
of a work on aviation, has to go up in a 
plane for the first time in his life. In 
The Hottentot, Edward Everett Horton, 
able farceur of this piece, was a fake 
jockey whom the horses frightened more 
than anything else in the world. The 
Aviator is a rewrite of The Hottentot and 
Horton works his familiar comic business 
into it without many additions but fairly 
effectively. Patsy Ruth Miller looks pretty, 
talks agreeably. Best shot: arranging the 
contest between the novelist and a famed 
French ace. Best sound: Horton’s grunt. 








Oe 


Her Private Affair (Pathé). Director 
Paul Stein and his able cast have worked 
at this as carefully as though it were 
something new and imaginative. But Her 
Private Affair is not new. It is the familiar 
society murder story now arranged around 
Ann Harding as a Viennese woman who 
killed in a just cause, and whose husband 
is the presiding judge when an innocent 
suspect is tried for the case. In spite of a 
script containing a scene of two people 
struggling for a revolver and full of lines 
like “You wouldn’t do this to me,” Stein 
has used smart craftsmanship. He avoids 
telling the story in flashbacks from the 
trial of the woman herself, shows instead 
her reactions to the trial of someone else. 
When, after her confession, her own trial 
begins, the audience feels assured that she 
will be unanimously acquitted. Best shot: 
New Year’s Eve in Vienna. 





~<@ 


Glorifying the American Girl 
(Paramount ).. A long time ago, when this 
picture was first planned, Florenz Ziegfeld 
was going to direct it himself. Then it 
was rumored that Erich von Stroheim had 
the job. Now J. P. McEvoy and Director 
Millard Webb have done the story and 
Irving Berlin, with three others, the music. 
It is a dull, shaky graph of a department 
store employe’s rise to theatrical fame. 
Mary Eaton’s pretty legs support a corner 
of the plot, which sags whenever legs are 
not enough. Rudy Vallée and a techni- 
color ballet have been .worked in for 
specialties. Best shot: Eddie Cantor in 
an old act from the Ziegfeld Follies. 





Hit the Deck (RKO). As a stage 
musical comedy, this was well liked three 
years ago. As a photograph of a stage 
musical comedy, it is handicapped by the 
fact that its great tunes—‘Hallelujah” 
and “Sometimes I’m Happy’—are just 
old enough to be stale. Its story, stale to 
begin with, is laid in a seaport town popu- 


lated by chorus girls who are always ready 
to swing into a routine, and by numerous 
chorus-boy sailors named Smith. Jack 
Oakie’s talents are subdued by his struggles 
with the dialog. A girl named Polly Walker, 
new to films, who plays opposite him, has 
not enough vitality to get her role across. 
Best shot: fat Marguerita Padula, made 
up in blackface, leading the Negro chorus 
in the “Hallelujah” number. 


EDUCATION 


Feather for Harvard 

Proud is Harvard of sons who have be- 
come famed financiers and economists, 
stalwart foundation piles of the U. S. 
timocracy and foreign financial affairs. 
Among them are: John Pierpont Morgan 
(1889); Thomas William Lamont (1892), 
onetime Harvard Overseer, Morgan part- 
ner; Banker George Fisher Baker Jr. 
(1899); Frank William Taussig (1879), 
political economist; Thomas Nelson Per- 
kins (1891), U. S. alternate at the Paris 
Reparations Conference (1929); Seymour 

















Notman-Cambrid ge 
HARVARD’S SPRAGUE 
The Bank of England sent for him. 


Parker Gilbert (LL. B., 1915), Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparation Payments (since 
1924); Jeremiah Smith Jr. (1892), League 
of Nations Commissioner General for 
Hungary (1924-26) in charge of its 
financial reconstruction. 

Last week was added another feather in 
Harvard’s economic cap: Oliver Mitchell 
Wentworth Sprague, Harvard graduate 
(1894), Converse professor of banking 
and finance, sailed quietly abroad to confer 
with Governor Montagu Collet Norman of 
the Bank of England. Expected upshot of 
the visit: Professor Sprague may become 
the liaison officer between the Bank of 
England and the German Reichsbank, the 
Bank of France, the U. S. Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Bank of International Settle- 
ment. 

Although not a practicing financier, Pro- 
fessor Sprague has served as a Federal Re- 
serve Bank adviser. Last year he bitterly 


attacked the Federal Reserve system for its 
failure to make a more substantial raise 
in the rediscount rate. During the War he 
advocated direct taxation so that the in- 
flation that follows wartime borrowing 
might be alleviated. In 1918 he went to 
Washington with the Council of National 
Defense to work out reconstruction prob- 
lems. 

An authority on the historicity of 
finance, he has written History of Crises 
Under the National Banking System, Bank- 
ing Reform in the United States, Theory 
and History of Banking. From 1905 
to 1908 he was a professor of economics 
at the Imperial University of Tokyo. 








Berry on Degrees 

A learned incongruity among his erudite 
colleagues is Edward Wilber Berry, degree- 
less dean of Johns Hopkins University. 
In 1890 he completed his academic educa= 
tion upon being graduated from the Pas- 
saic (N. J.) High School. Office boy, clerk, 
salesman, he became, by happenstance, 
President & Treasurer & Manager of the 
Passaic Daily News. In the evenings and 
on Sundays he played with his hobby, 
geology. In 1905 he helped settle a dispute 
about the classification of some clays near 
his home, formed a friendship with a Johns 
Hopkins geology Professor. He did some 
research for the university—and 24 years 
later became Dean of the College of Arts 
& Sc iences. 

In the current issue of The American 
Magazine, the Degreeless Dean, who has 
never gone to college, gives some of his 
ideas about the value of a college educa- 
tion. In part says he: 

“We know that a boy who is going in 
for science and comes to realize that he 
can get nowhere without a good reading 
knowledge of French, can acquire it in 
seven weeks. ... Yet, we have college 
students in America who take French three 
hours a week for years and then have only 
a fair reading knowledge. 

“Many of our most hidebound notions 
about the curriculum are the results of 
accidental happenings back in the sixteenth 
century. .. . What the ordinary curric- 
ulum today represents is simply the ac- 
cumulated débris of the past three or four 
hundred years of hit-or-miss instruction. 

Some of it is plainly superfluous and 
some of it should be dismissed immediately 
as the merest flubdub and flapdoodle— 
inherited rubbish. 

“As for the undergraduate. . . . He is 
the product of a stuffing machine— 
crammed with facts, with information of 
a more or less unrelated and useless na- 
ure . . . when he has poured back enough 
to score his points, he is branded with an 
A\ B.—and put on the market as a pure 
product. . . . It is a mere label—a stand- 
ard bonded label on a bootleg bottle. 

“Tn the end, we may have to recognize 
the advisability of having three kinds of 
colleges in America—one for the sons of 
the rich and well-to-do; . another for 
the drifters, those who don’t know what 
they want; . and a third for bright 
boys. ... The type of institution that 
meets his needs is rare. Frankly, Hopkins 
is prepared to meet this need.” * 

*Two years ago, Johns Hopkins effected a 
plan whereby bright students may take special 
graduate courses after sophomore year. 
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HAS YOUR 
INVESTMENT & 
POSITION CHANGED 
IN THE PAST YEAR2 


|" 1S always advisable to check up your investment position 









periodically, but even more so after a period of unsettlement ] 
in the security markets. If you have not surveyed your investment 


» 


holdings recently, may we urge you to do so—--and offer you the 


help of a chart which will make such analysis convenient and 

















simple. 











This chart cannot, of course, tell you how sound your securities 














are, but it can give you a composite picture of them. It will show 





whether or not your account is well balanced and suited to your 
present needs. It may help you to discover weaknesses. It will 
show how much diversification, how much tax exemption you now 


have, and how maturities are distributed. 


The Analysis Chart illustrated here is based on forms we use 
in making exhaustive analyses of large investment holdings. It 
has been simplified for the use of the average investor who pre- 
fers to make his own analysis before taking up specific questions 
with his investment house. It may suggest some advisable changes 
in your holdings. Or, if you are making further investments, it will 
indicate in a general way what you should buy. Many use it as a 


convenient record of their investment holdings. 


You may have a copy of this Analysis Chart by writing for it. 





Recently revised, the chart provides double 


HALS EY, STUART & CO. 21 221 for listing issues. There is 


also a separate recapitulation sheet allowing 
INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


for semi-annual revision over a two-year 
period. This enables an accurate survey of 


the investment structure at all times. An 





added feature is the “maturity tickler” where 
THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 
Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound investment 
by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. Broad- listed. 
cast over a Coast to Coast chain of 37 stations associated with National Broadcast- 





issues maturing in the current year may be 





ing Co. Music by symphony orchestra. 
9 P.M. Eastern Time, - 8 P. M. Central Time, - 7 P.M. Mountain Time, - 6 P.M. Pacific Time 
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1930 Motorboats 


In summer, swift motorboats cleave 
both Manhattan’s broad grey Hudson 
River and narrow, oily East River. But 
unusual is the sight that Manhattanites 
had last week—a tarpaulin-covered motor- 
boat left all night on a truck at a Park 
Avenue corner. Many another night and 
all day many another glistening, rivet-new 
motorboat was being cartec through the 
streets. Gapers who followed these land- 
hauled boats found they were bound for 
Grand Central Palace, there to bask in 
blue and silver brilliance for the 25th (Sil- 
ver Anniversary) New York Motorboat 
Show. 

Trends. Three 1930 boating trends 
were discerned: 1) Hearty price-cutting 
all down the line. 2) The entry of cheap 
inboard runabouts into the outboard class. 
3) Increased power and better accom- 
modations in the fast express and com- 
muting cruisers. Many of the 39 large 
boats shown have adopted twin-screws. 

Cruisers. Outstanding of the American 
Car & Foundry (A. C. F.) line was a 
new 38-ft. sport cruiser with two 11o-h. p. 
motors and a’ speed of 26 m. p. h. Radio 
equipment was included on four of the 
larger A. C. F. boats. 

Chriscraft, proclaiming itself the world’s 
largest mahogany boat-builder, announced 
24 new models, chief of which was a 34-ft. 
custom commuter which does 4o m. p. h., 
has two emergency bunks. 

Elco, offering a standardized line since 
the Chicago World Fair (1893) showed.a 
fleet of six slow, safe, comfortable family 
cruisers, including the ‘Honeymoon 
Special” (see col. 2). 

Runabouts. Interest among the 62 run- 
abouts centered on cheap inboards. A 
Dodge 16-ft. “Watercar” selling for $945, 
capable of 25 m. p. h. attracted much at- 
tention. 

About the same size was a Ludington 
“Sportship Senior,” Gray-powered, de- 
signed by Outboard Racer Jake Dunnell. 

Others in this class included Auto- 
Hydro-Craft’s metal boats, Dee Wite, and 
four Hacker Craft, cheapest of which was 
a 24-footer at $3,150. Aeolian Co., whose 
wood products include pianos, and pipe 
organs, showed the Aco “Seaboats.” Me- 
teor Motor Car Co., a hearse-maker who 
last year turned to motorboats, did not 
show. 

Engines. Outboard engines showed 
some changes. A newcomer was Jndian 
Motorcycle Co. with a two-cylinder, two- 
cycle job developing 12 h. p. at 4,500 
r. p. m. Included in this division were of 
course the venerable Johnson Motor Co. 
and Outboard Motors Corp., merger of 
Elto, Evinrude and Lockwood. The latter 
offered a 29-lb. folding outboard motor to 
be tucked into a small carrying case. 
Among the inboards, Universal Engine Co. 
showed the “Blue Jacket,” a 4-cylinder, 
45 h. p. plant for runabouts. Larger en- 
gines embraced Chrysler’s new “Majestic,” 
a152h. p. eight, and Vinton’s mighty new 
16-cylinder V-type Diesel weighing 18,500 
lbs. to give 650 h. p. at 7oo r. p. m. 

Outboards. Outboard motors have long 


been a favorite form of boating. Last year 
70,000 were produced as against 55,000 
in 1928. Much of this development is due 
to the National Outboard Association. Re- 
cently N. O. A. ordered higher weights for 
racing boats. The results of this will be 
greater safety and durability; also, new 
business from racers who find their equip- 
ment obsolete. 

President. A tall figure in the boating 
industry is Henry Randolph Sutphen, pres- 
ident of Electric Boat Co. and Elco Works. 
He is also president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Boat & Engine Manufacturers, 
which organization is responsible for the 
Show. His experience with motorboats 
dates over a period of 38 years. At one 
time he advocated the electric boat but 
now considers the first offering of a stand- 
ard line Elco’s main contribution to the in- 
dustry. 

Chief of Elco’s recent triumphs was 








Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
HENRY RANDOLPH SUTPHEN 


. standard boats since the World’s 
Fair. 

selling Charles Augustus Lindbergh a 
38-ft. cruiser, delivered with the utmost 
secrecy on his marriage night (Time, June 
17). Many a sale resulted and the Elc¢o 
38 is now called the “Honeymoon 
Special.” 

Outlook. Obviously a business de- 
pression should affect such a luxury prod- 
uct as motorboats, but the manufacturers 
are confident. Reasons: motorboating is 
still in the development stage, with im- 
provements following each other rapidly; 
increased production along mass lines is 
making prices lower; buying is seasonal 
and unless the business recession is very 
severe the worst should be over when 
motorboat purchasers venture forth. A 
specific indication of motorboat prosper- 
ity: 27,000 persons attended the Show on 
its first day, more than saw the Automo- 
bile Show opening (Time, Jan. 13). Dur- 
ing 1929, cruiser production jumped 15% 
and runabouts 25%. Schedules for 1930 
indicate full speed ahead. 


1929 Returns, Cont. 


Many a corporation last week reported 
its 1929 results. In almost every case the 
expectation of big gains over 1928 was 
justified, leaving stockholders only 1930 
over which to worry. Notable statements 
included: 

Cities Service Co. (Controls 30 oil, 60 
public utility companies): $29,591,000 in 
1929, as against $22,876,755 in 1928. 

Freeport Texas Co. (Controls with 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. three-fourths of 
world sulphur supply): $4,085,000 as 
against $3,275,000. 

Indiana Limestone Co. (To whose Board 
went Col. Robert W. Stewart after his 
ousting from Standard Oil of Indiana): 
$10,000 as against $430,000. 

National Biscuit Co. (“Nabisco,” “Tris- 
cuits,’ “Uneeda,” “Shredded Wheat’): 
$21,423,000 as against $17,883,000. 

Neet, Inc. (“You simply spread it on 
where hair is to be removed”): $368,000 
as against $174,000. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. (“Camels,” 
“Brown’s Mule,” “Prince Albert”—largest 
earning U. S. tobacco company): $32,- 
210,000 as against $30,172,000. 

Standard Oil of Kansas (Recently en- 
tered production business through pur- 
chase of Tulsa Oil Co.): $1,512,912 as 
against $292,228. 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. (“Pequot” 
sheets, pillow cases): $545,000 as against 
$386,000. 

De Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd. (“Gipsy 
Moth,” “Tiger Moth,” “Hawk Moth’): 
$238,000 as against $95,000. 

United Fruit Co. (Merging with 
Cuyamel Fruit): “$17,802,000 as against 
$20,606,000. 

United Corp. (Owns over four million 
shares of United Gas Improvement Co., 
956,000 of Public Service of N. J.): 
$8,296,000 net during first year of opera- 
tion. Assets: $323,307,000 as against 
$150,000,000 at time of formation. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. (1930 contract 
for all Ford generators): $11,500,000 
(estimated) as against $7,788,000. 

Paramount Famous’ Lasky Corp. 
(“Don’t wonder at the tremendous grosses 
the Paramount Exhibitor is piling up. He’s 
not pulling 1929 pictures out of the ice- 
box and hoping they’ll eat ’em up; he’s 
giving them 1930 Paramount hits right 
off the fire and they’re flocking to the 
feast”? [advertisement in Jan. 8 Variety]): 
$15,500,000 (estimated) as against $8,- 
713,000. 

Warner Brothers’ Pictures, Inc. (Said to 
control 25% of total U. S. production, 
15% of which is accounted for by Vita- 
graph Inc., wholly owned subsidiary): 
$17,271,000 as against $2,044,000. 


e> 








Rescuer Brown 

In the bare, new offices of Fox Securi- 
ties Corp., No. 729 Seventh Ave., Man- 
hattan, sat last week Banker David Abra- 
ham Brown and discussed the financial 
difficulties of his great & good friend Wil- 
liam Fox. Banker Brown is Chairman 
of the Broadway National Bank & Trust 
Co. He is best known as a fund-raiser 
for worthy Jewish causes, most recently 
as Chairman of the Palestine Emergency 
Relief fund. Henry Ford, onetime Jew- 
baiter, is his good friend, and was one of 
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2,000 guests at a testimonial dinner given 
when Banker Brown moved from Detroit 
to Manhattan (Time, June 3). For 17 
years Mr. Fox has contributed liberally 
to Mr. Brown’s charities. Last week Mr. 
Brown grasped the opportunity to return 
past favors by taking the leading part in 
an effort to raise funds for Mr. Fox. 

Fox Securities Corp., newly founded, 
was the medium of the efforts and Banker 
Brown became F. S. C. president. F. 5. C. 
announced it would issue $35,000,000 in 
7% three-year gold notes. Offered to 
15,000 Fox stockholders, 25,000 Fox em- 
ployes, 15,000 theatre-owners served by 
the Fox organization, and to the general 
public, the issue if successfully sold, would 
enable Mr. Fox to pay off the largest and 
most pressing of his current obligations. 
First-to-be-satisfied creditors would prob- 
ably be Halsey, Stuart & Co. ($12,000,- 
000), then American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. ($15,000,000). 

It appeared also certain that payment 
of the Halsey, Stuart note would mark 
the end of a long connection between Mr. 
Fox and that Manhattan banking house. 
Indeed, Fox sympathizers seemed to re- 
gard Halsey, Stuart as playing somewhat 
the traditional role of the hard-hearted 
mortgage forecloser. In December Mr. 
Fox was said to have agreed to the forma- 
tion of a voting trust (one Fox vote, one 
A. T. & T. vote, one Halsey, Stuart vote) 
to manage Fox affairs (Time, Dec. 16). In 
January the agreement had become a dis- 
agreement, with Mr. Fox refusing to hand 
over immediate control to his fellow trus- 
tees (Timg, Jan. 13). Last week’s forma- 
tion of Fox Securities Corp. was univer- 
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sally considered as an attempt to shake 
off the banking hold, to supplant the voting 
trust, to leave Mr. Fox refinanced and 
free. Though $35,000,000 represented 
only a portion of the Fox indebtedness, 
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Fox-friendly Banker Brown felt confident 
that the raising of this sum would restore 
confidence in the Fox financial structure, 
persuade other Fox creditors to wait pa- 
tiently for their money. 

Response to the Fox Securities Corp. 
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issue was, according to Mr. Brown, “in- 
stant and gratifying.” Said he: “Our tele- 
phone lines at the bank have been clogged 
all day with inquiries . . . many potential 
investors have called in person... . It 
should be emphasized that the plan is sub- 
stantially the same as that resorted to by 
Henry Ford when he sought financial as- 
sistance from his customers and employes, 
and, as Mr. Ford did, I am confident that 
we will prove that Wall St. hasn’t got all 
the money awaiting investment.” 

Meanwhile from Halsey, Stuart, from 
A. T. & T. came an unbroken silence. 

Not silent, however, was Attorney Stan- 
ley M. Lazarus, who promptly made good 
his previous threat of asking for a receiver- 
ship. Charging that “mismanagement and 
maladministration” had resulted in “serious 
and threatening financial difficulties,” Mr. 
Lazarus lamented the fact that Mr. Fox 
holds voting control, fixed the adjective 
“so-called” upon the directors. To these 
claims Fox Attorney Samuel Untermyer 
declared the action was brought by “a 
handful of stockholders” and that the cor- 
poration was “overwhelmingly solvent.” 

Not sharing Mr. Untermyer’s confi- 
dence however was Stockholder Mrs. 
Susie Dryden Kuser who owns 11,150 
shares of Class B voting stock, and con- 
trols 8,000 in the estate of her husband, 
New Jersey’s late famed Anthony R. 
Kuser, bird-lover and Beebe-backer. Peti- 
tioning both for a receiver and an injunc- 
tion restraining Fox officers from paying 
either Mr. Fox or his family funds of any 
kind, she made bitter accusations, Chief 
of these: Cineman Fox bought $440.- 
ooo shares of Loew’s at $225 when the 
market was $70; bought a $19,000,000 
string of theatres in England without see- 
ing them; spent all his time watching 
quotations, speculating with his company’s 
money, neglecting its affairs. 

— 


Whelan Woes 


Just as a used car may seem perfect yet 
contain hidden technical flaws, so may a 
second-hand company surprise its buyer 
with fiscal wheel wobbles, creaks in its 
books. Last summer George Kenan Mor- 
row and Frederick Morrow headed a syndi- 
cate which acquired from the Whelan in- 
terests Tobacco Products Corp., owner of 
80% of United Cigar Stores stock (TIME, 
Aug. 26). The first hint of United Cigar 
Store wobbliness came in October when 
the preferred dividend was passed pending 
an investigation of the company’s finances. 
Concrete examples of major defects be- 
came apparent last fortnight when the 
Morrows paused in their investigation, re- 
ported that 1928 profits, given by the old 
management as $8,352,000, were actually 
$4,525,000; that the 1928 surplus of 
915,000 should have been a deficit of 


Lest the revelation of these discrepancies 
be taken as an accusation of Whelan dis- 
honesty, the new management was careful 
to blame the divergence upon use of “dif- 
ferent theories of accounting,” Quickly 
New York’s Attorney-General announced 
he would investigate the Whelan manage- 
ment, learn if the profits had been over- 
stated in an attempt to sell stock. Last 
week the Whelans, through shrewd Lawyer 
Samuel Untermyer, made their first 


answer. 
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Colgate, too 
...demands 
packaging 
efficiency 


Topay, more than ever 
before, manufacturers realize the impor- 
tance of efficient packaging. Mass pro- 
duction, intensive competition, narrow 
profit margins have made packaging speed 
and accuracy important factors in final 
costs and profits. 

Warren Davey, engineer of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company voices the new 
thought when he says “Elimination of 
waste and high efficiency in every phase 
of production must be consistently prac- 
ticed if a manufacturer is to survive in the 
face of present-day competition.” And to 
carry out these policies in their immense 
packaging operations the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company use Pneumatic Pack- 
aging Machines. They bought their first 
Pneumatic machine in 1908, and con- 
tinued to buy them as their production 
increased until today they have 164! 

Not only Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, but 
Cream of Wheat Co., Salada Tea Com- 
pany, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, Carter’s 
Ink Company—in fact practically all of 
America’s leaders in mass production use 
Pneumatic Scale Machines as the most eco- 
nomical and efficient packaging or bot- 
tling method. 

Built on the basis of unit design thes 
Pneumatic Scale System of Packaging Ma- 
chinery is equally adaptable to the large 
or small manufacturer. 


Scale Packaging Machinery .. . printed in 
full colors and featuring a story of service 
to America’s leaders in mass production, 
has just been issued. Write for this new 


| An interesting presentation of Pneumatic 
book, “An Interview.” 






AMERICA’S 
LEADERS 
IN MASS 
PRODUCTION 


WARREN DAVEY 


Engineer . Jersey City Plant | 
Colgate - Palmolive —Peet Co. 


“ELIMINATION of waste and high efficiency in 
every phase of production must be consis- 
tently practiced if a manufacturer is to sur- 
vive in the face of present-day competition. 
We use Pneumatic Scale Corporation Packag- 
ing Machinery because it does the work with 
the absolute minimum of waste, practically 
no human attention and at an adequate speed 
to meet our needs.” 


NEUMATIC SCALE 
ACKAGING MACHINERY 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CorP., Ltp., NorFoLK Downs, Mass. 


Branch offices in New York, 26 Cortland St.; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, 320 Market St.; 
Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. $. W. and London, England. 
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Although an attorney seldom reveals his 
clients’ affairs, Mr. Untermyer said: “The 
bulk of the large private fortunes of the 
Whelans and their families have at least 
temporarily been wiped out. . . . No one 
has suffered as much as the Whelans, who, 
I am told, are by far the largest individual 
stockholders.” Lawyer Untermyer also 
announced that the Whelans not only sold 
no stock but bought more after their favor- 
able earnings report was made. : 

After thus defending Whelan honesty 
and lamenting the fact that George J. 
Whelan is gravely ill in a sanatorium, Mr. 
Untermyer placed the blame for United 
Cigar Store’s troubles upon the cigaret war, 
challenged the Morrows to a battle of ac- 
counting. 

Accounting is far from an exact science. 
Patents valued at $: by a conservative 
accountant may be valued at $1,000,000 
by another. Gravely will some experts 
argue that under-valuation is as much of 
a sin as over-valuation. The theme of Mr. 
Untermyer’s defense was that the Morrows 
had given the company a vigorous de- 
flation, so vigorous that it can not help but 
do well in future and thus reflect good 
management upon them, bad management 
upon the Whelans. Fluently he pleaded: 
“The men who have given their lives to 
this business, have built it up from small 


| beginnings and have been putting their 


money into it... are entitled to fair 
treatment.” 

Stockholders wishing to accord the 
Whelans fair treatment had, however, to 
decide between some astonishing di- 
vergences, which halved profits and turned 
a surplus to a deficit. 

Appreciation. All conservative ac- 
countants believe a company’s investments 
should be written-down if they depreciate, 
but never “«p until actual profit is taken. 
A few accountants hold that investments 
should be carried at cost whatever happens 
in the market. Very rare is the theory by 


| which, as soon as securities appreciate, the 


gain is written in as profit. Yet this is the 
theory on which the Whelans operated. 


| One of the most important items in the 


new Morrow statement was the deduction 


| of more than $3,000,000 paper profits 


shown in the Whelan statement. 

Deferred Expenses. When a company 
makes unusual expenditures, the benefits 
of which will be reaped for many years, 
they may be “deferred” or held to be 
charged off during those years. The Mor- 
row management found $521,000 deferred 
items on United Cigar’s books, $469,000 
of which had been incurred in 1928. All of 
these the Morrow accountants revised and 
charged against 1928. 

Employes’ Subscription. United Cigar 
Store employes were allowed to subscribe 
to stock at much higher than the present 
market price ($6). Although these sub- 
scriptions could be cancelled the employes 
were afraid to cancel them. The Morrow 
management made it clear that cancella- 
tions were expected, established a $2,000,- 
ooo reserve to put the returned stock upon 
the books at par instead of cost. 

With several other revisions, including 
an enlargement of the reserve for depreci- 
ation, the Morrow statement. promised 
stockholders a more complete report in 
February. But even after United Cigar 
Store’s finances are straightened out the 
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FIVE-FIGURE contract lost because your last-minute pro- 
posal does not make the 6:30 Limited! 

$10,000 worth of talent in a letter that lingers by the wayside 

because a stamp does not stick! 


It's up to the Office Boy —he handles your mail. He is the executive 
who puts the final touch on your day's work. 


But even you could not fill his job satisfactorily if handicapped by the 
slow and unreliable “lick and stick” method. 


To overcome the delays and losses inseparable from the old-fashioned 

stamp, the Government provides “Metered Mail” service. 

With a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter in your office, your correspond- 

ence will hurdle three time-consuming operations in the Post Office. 

The New Model H 
Price $75.00 


Print and record your own postage, postmark your own mail, audit 
and prevent losses in your. postage account, expedite and insure 





prompt delivery—save time along the line from signature to destination. 
Prints any Postage—Seals as it Prints 


Government Licensed Meter leased 
under service contract. 


A 


© < 


co 


» 







“Big business” has been “Metering” its mail for years. New Pitney- 
: Bowes equipment now makes this system available for any office 
« SINGLE DENOMINATION INDICIA. =: "e gardless of the volume or variety of its mail. 


yar? 
gp 


A billion and a half letters mailed by P a “ oy ‘ : 
business leaders of America carried 'nvestigate the application of “Metered Mail to your business. Write 


this symbol of progress last year. for information. 





facts \ 
The POSTAGE METER COMPANY ~~’) PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Main Office 1 PACIFIC ST. STAMFORD,.CONN 2 2 a a Offices in TWENTY FIVE CITIES « ~ « 
3088 





Name of Firm 


Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


13th & Wood Streets 


PO yt dddadddddddddddddddddddlde= 
Waddie 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are firm, durable, expansible filing 
containers that can be used in any 
vertical filing system. 


They never slump down in the 
file drawer, but stand erect with the 
index tab always in plain view; hold 
three or three hundred letters with 
equal facility, are easy to remove or 
replace in the file, hold small papers 
as well as large with never a chance 
that they will become lost or mis- 
filed; save time in daily filing and 
finding papers; improve instantly 
the efficiency and appearance of the 
drawer. 


Ordinary flat folders lack all of 
these advantages. They were never 
intended to contain many papers or 
for continued use. Your own files 
will show the need of something bet- 
ter for your heavier correspondence. 


You will know what real filing satisfaction 
is the minute you install ‘‘Veriex” File 
Pockets to replace the bulkiest of your present 
folders. Use the coupon fora free 
**Vertex’’ File Pocket. 


sccccecscesssesessse( UT HE REcesscescecccssccssecs 








Please send me for trial in my files : 


sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘Vertex’ File 
Pocket, as described in January 27th Time. 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL Co. 
Dept. N 























Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Morrows’ attempt to reorganize the 
tobacco business will be far from com- 
pleted. Stocks of all the Morrow tobacco 
group and the inextricably affiliated 
Schulte group have depreciated greatly. 
General opinion is that a thorough reorgan- 
ization will be necessary before famed 
Morrow Merchandising Methods can be 
applied to the retail tobacco trade. 

New York Stock Exchange. Although 
United Cigar Store’s troubles are unusual! 
for a company listed upon the New York 
Stock Exchange, Exchange officials quickly 
denied that they would make an investiga- 
tion or judge between the new and old 
reports. The Stock Exchange requests 
that listed corporations issue statements 
frequently, but in no way vouches for 
these reports. Another reason why the 
Stock Exchange might hesitate to investi- 
gate: there is only one penalty for irreg- 
ularities—removal of the stock from Ex- 
change trading 


Double-Deal 

Because railroads can go no further 
than their terminals, railroads and truck- 
ing are inextricably linked. Yet recently 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
dered the railroads to cease trucking de- 
liveries in Manhattan. Last week Cleve- 
land’s smart Brothers Van Sweringen, Oris 
Paxton and Mantis James, finished a smart 
deal that will bring them double benefits, 
one of which is circumvention of the I. C. 
C.’s trucking order 

First step in last week’s deal was segre- 
gation of the Van Sweringen-controlled 
Erie Railroad’s coal properties to a new 
holding corporation, Pittston Co. Stock 
in the Pittston Co. will soon be offered to 
Erie stockholders, thus placing its control 
outside the railroad. But the Van Swer- 
ingens’ promise to take up their pro rata 
share of stock and to underwrite any re- 
maining shares, will assure identity of 
management. As one of its first moves, 
the new Pittston Co. proceeded to buy 
control of U. S. Distributing Corp., owner 
of Wyoming coal mines and also of the 
great U. S. Trucking Corp. in Manhattan 
(1,200 trucks, 175 dray horses), and other 
potent coal distribution facilities. 

Most obvious of the advantages the 
deal will bring the Van Sweringens is that 
the Erie coal properties, never operating 
at full capacity because of lack of distri- 
bution facilities, will now have ample serv- 
ice. Another is that henceforth U. S. 
Trucking can deliver Erie shipments, for 
since Pittston and not the railroad controls 
it, the I. C. C. cannot consider itself out- 
raged. 

To Manhattan the passing of control in 
U. S. Distributing to western interests was 
a notable event. Although chairman of 
U. S. Distributing Corp. is George Fulmer 
Getz, Chicago tycoon and elephant owner, 
it has been always closely associated with 
New York business. Organizer of U. S. 
Trucking was the late Banker James J. 
Riordan. Chairman of the company in 
1920-23 was Banker Riordan’s great & 
good friend Alfred Emanuel Smith. 


XO 





| Heavy Oil 


On the Pacific coast last week was Oil- 
man Harry Ford Sinclair, conferring and 
inspecting. Generally accepted in the oil 
industry as the objects of his visit were: 
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1) A merger of Sinclair Consolidated Oil, 
Prairie Oil & Gas and Rio Grande Oil; 2) T 
sale of Sinclair’s eastern retail outlets to 
Standard of California. 

Especially important to oilmen seemed 
object No. 2, for from California’s wells 





© Ke ystone 
HARRY ForpD SINCLAIR 


Through him, Californiol goes East. 


have oozed troubles which have spread 
over the entire industry. In an attempt to 
eliminate overproduction by forcing in- 
dependent operators to limit their output, 


Listed Stocks 


We have prepared a list of 
sixty dividend paying 
stocks, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, 
selling below $50 a share 
and attractive for yield. 


also 


A list of fifty-two dividend 
paying stocks, listed on 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change, now selling at $50 
to $100 a share and attrac- 
tive for yield. 


These lists together with 
our 


Daily Market Letter 


may be obtained by 
writing for Analyses F-27 


JACKSON Bros., 
BOESEL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges 


332 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 





26 Broadway 
New York 
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Standard of California began cutting crude 
oil prices, sent great quantities of gasoline 
east} as cheap as 6 cents a gallon in ship- 
load lots. To meet this new level in the 
price of petroleum products, Standard of 
New Jersey through two subsidiaries* cut 
crude prices from 19¢ to 41¢ a barrel. 

Although in Tulsa some 500 independent 
producers ran howling to a mass meeting 
and resolved to petition both Congress 
and the Petroleum: Institute for help 
against bad Standard, the eventual result 
of Standard’s move will probably be to 
curtail production until some of the gaso- 
line surplus has been absorbed. 





Chorus of Editors 

Last month in Editor & Publisher, 25 
editors of the business press reported 
cheerily in unison that, in spite of the 
recent stockmarket crash, “Business is 
essentially sound.” They-had heard the 
story from President Hoover a month 
before when they went to call on him at 
the White House. Differing but slightly in 
the degree of their optimism, only their 


method of individual delivery distinguished | 


each glad statement. In part, said they: 


Editor Marcus A. Rose of The Business | 


Week: “Business will be good in 1930 for 
the lean, hard firms. It will not be good 
for the fat, soft outfits.” 

Editor Richard H. Edmonds of the 
Manufacturers’ Record: “I anticipate a 
gradual but marked improvement through- 
out the country.” 


Directing Editor Norman G. Shidle of 
Chilton Class Journal Co.: “Passenger car 
production will probably be about 17% 
less than it was in 1929. Motor truck pro- 
duction, we expect, will be slightly higher 
than in 1929.” 

Editor Ralph C. Busby of Judia Rubber 
& Tire Review: “Distributors everywhere 
in looking to 1930 have legitimate reason 
to be conservatively optimistic.” 

Editor Lester W. W. Morrow of Elec- 
trical World: “Electrical manufacturers 
are in splendid shape, except for an over- 
production in radio sets.” 

President Louis Fairchild of Fairchild 
Publications: “ 
aid sales 
apparel accessories.” 

Editor A. C. Saunders of Furniture 
Manufacturer: ‘ . the business valley 
will not be deep and will be crossed during 
the first quarter of 1930.” 

Editor Peter A. Stone of American Con- 
tractor: “During the year 1930 the volume 
of building construction work materializing 
will be greater than in 1929. . . .” 

Editor Samuel O. Dunn of Railway Age: 
“The railways . . . are planning to invest 
about $1,000,000,000 in 1930 to help main- 
tain business and show their confidence in 
the future.” 

Editor J. S. Warren of Hotel Manage- 
ment: “During 1930 hotels should prosper 
as a result of the intensified sales efforts 
that most manufacturers and others will 
make, in that more salesmen will be on 
the road.” 


Editor Carl W. Stocks of Bus Trans- 
portation: “The year looms bright for the 
industry.” 


*Humble Oil in the 
Oil in the mid-continent. 


Texas fields and Carter 





A late Easter is expected to | 
of men’s, women’s and children’s 
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in all 
von encenanens A rs 


You are assured of one 
time throughout your 
business when you in- 
stall the International 
Self-Regulating Electric 
Time System. . .accurate, 
uninterrupted time serv- 
ice day in and day out. 








WALL CLOCKS 





All wall clocks, time 
recorders, time stamps 
and signaling devices 
operate as one unit in 
this modern time system. 


They cannot get out 
of step! 


JOB 
TIME RECORDERS 














Call, write or tele- 
phone the International 
office near you for a 
demonstration or more 
detailed description of 
this modern time system. 
No obligation. 





ITE IW ATIOMWA lense 


EVERY UNIT UNIFORM MA 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. 


DIVISION OF 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


OTHER DIVISIONS: 
THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


o 








DAYTON SCALE COMPANY 


General Offices 


50 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and 
Service Stations in 
all Principal Cities 
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DON’T 
TRUST YOUR EYE 
WITH STICKS 
AND TAPES 


BOUT the time the first tank was made somebody thought 
L \ of a way to measure the liquid it stored. “Let down a 
Ke. tape until it hits the liquid.” Or “Put a stick in it and notice 


Leal | the wet mark.” 
ak. by | ‘ | | i | | | | | Any schoolboy could have suggested either idea. Yet until 
a a a few years ago these primitive, inaccurate and wasteful 


methods were the accepted practice for determining liquid 
content, and continue to be the practice in many industries 
today—even where liquids are valuable, volatile or chem- 
ically active. 

Sticks go in slantwise, hit rivets or ribs, become warped 
or broken; an error of an inch or two in the “wet mark” 
height means a serious error in volume. Tapes are a source 
of trouble even in experienced hands; sloping tanks, motion 
of liquid, off-center measurements render their readings little 
more than guesswork. Tanks cannot be sealed. Fire hazards 
increase. Time and man-power are repeatedly wasted. 

Contrast this situation with that which prevails in those 
industries whose tanks are equipped with Liquidometers— 
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rigidly accurate, precision gauges for determining liquid measure- 
ment. Exact inventory-taking is accomplished by a glance at the 
dial, which may be located either on the tank or in some remote 
central control room. When a delivery is made to the tank it is 


accurate to the gallon, or the Liquidometer wants to know why. 


Monthly liquid consumption is no longer referred to as “oh, about 


so many gallons.” The cost accounting department gets facts, not 
guesses, to work with. Hidden losses and leaks come to light. Drastic 
savings are effected. Tanks which may contain volatile, inflammable 
or dangerous liquids are sealed—no one has to poke in tapes or sticks. 

The Liquidometer is today measuring for some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country liquids ranging from acetone to print- 
er’s ink, from alcohol to chemical solvents. It is being installed on 
tanks of U.S. Navy submarines. Proofs of its unfailing precision, 
convenience and ability to quickly save its purchase price are many. 
It is manufactured by the largest makers of tank gauges in the world. 

If you store liquids of any kind you are strongly urged to pass this 
advertisement to your secretary and tell her to get the facts. Write 
Liquidometer Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y. 


UIDOMETER 
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Bootleg Bather 


Ablutions made him a scofiaw 

Citizens of Philadelphia, in the 1760’s, 
were horrified to learn that the renowned 
Benjamin Franklin, postmaster and sage, 
had violated the Quaker City’s ordinances 
prohibiting use of water for bathing inside 
one’s house. 

City Council made the law, fearing the 
bathing fashion, then new-fangled, would 
lead to drought. Franklin, insisting on his 
bath, had made for himself a copper bath- 
tub in the shape of a shoe, kept it secretly 
in his attic. And thus, at stated intervals, 
the famed patriot took bootleg baths. 
Civic Progress 

The ordinances have since been re- 
pealed. It is no crime to bathe in Phila- 
delphia today. In fact, everyone of the 
1200 rooms in this great hotel, appropri- 
ately named after Benjamin Franklin, has 
its own bathroom. 


Combining the traditional hospitality 
of more leisurely times with the most 
modern hotel appointments. Room 
rates commence at four dollars. 











THE BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 
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World Parrot News 

Ordinarily, a good parrot is one whose 
vocabulary is extensive but not obscene; 
a bad parrot, one who curses or bites. Last 
week, all parrots were in bad odor. They 
were suspected of being responsible for 
psittacosis or “parrot fever” (Time, Jan. 
20), a somewhat mysterious and as yet 
rare malady which had suddenly become 
internationally conspicuous. 

Discovered in 1892, by a veterinarian, 
Edmond Isadore Etienne, parrot fever be- 
gan to make its appearance in newspapers 
last October when nine members of a 
theatrical troupe in Buenos Aires fell ill 
and their pet parrot died of the ailment 
with which he had infected them. Not be- 
cause they had infected many persons but 
because a psittacosis scare had set in, were 
all parrots under suspicion last week. 

In Mexico City, following the first case 
of psittacosis, an order was issued con- 
demning every parrot in the city to be 
killed and another order prohibiting the 
importation of parrots into Mexico. 

In Switzerland, four patrons of a hair- 
dresser who kept a parrot in his shop died. 
In Geneva, the League of Nations’ Inter- 
national Labor Office and the Bureau of 
Industrial Hygiene instructed Dr. Luigi 
Carozzi to make an investigation of typhus 
des perruches. 

In Munich, an embargo was _ placed 
upon the importation of parrots into 
Bavaria. 

In Berlin, the Official Gazette pro- 
hibited the importation of parrots into 
Prussia. 

In Balboa, Rear Admiral Edward Hale 
Campbell ordered all parrots belonging to 
sailors in his squadron to be quarantined. 
Seventy-four sailors thereupon set their 
parrots free. 

In the U. S., 47 cases of psittacosis 
were reported, eight psittacosis deaths. In 
Washington, Surgeon General Hugh S. 
Cumming ordered a nation-wide investiga- 
tion of psittacosis, to be headed by Dr. 
Charles Armstrong. In Los Angeles, all 
pet stores and recently purchased birds 
were quarantined. In Chicago, one Ben 
Plonski tried to get rid of an annoying 
parrot by telling health officers that the 
bird was “‘a psittacosis menace to the com- 
munity.”” In Manhattan, City Health Com- 
missioner Shirley W. Wynne declared an 
embargo on parrot shipments from South 
America, advised parrot owners to wash 
their hands thoroughly after touching their 
birds. 


Certain Poultry 

Most of the poultry of the U. S. spent 
last week as usual—New Jersey hens 
rising by electric light to lay early eggs, 
Cleveland pigeons waddling around Tom 
L. Johnson’s statue in the Public Square, 
Pennsylvania guinea hens craking in buck- 
wheat stubble, Long Island ducks smiling 
fatuously down their plump breasts as 
they propelled themselves around their 
pools. 

But certain U. S. poultry spent the week 
in special quarters and an almost con- 
tinuous state of excitement at the 4rst 





Consecutive Madison Square Garden 
Poultry Show, Inc. Plymouth Rocks, 
Minorcas, Wyandottes, Pouters, Muscovy 
ducks, Bourbon Reds—8,oo0 birds of fine 
feather, they heard the remarks of fanciers 
who pointed fingers at them saying, “Look 
at that back. ... Ain’t she got style, 
though!” They were fed from little bowls 
containing mash. No lights disturbed them 
in the early morning; their coops were 
curtained to keep out draughts. 

Biggest creature in the show was a Io9- 
month-old Meyersdale, Pa., turkey that 
weighed 62 pounds. Most curious was a 
Wyandotte hermaphrodite whose only 
noise was a low food call. There were 
Toulouse geese; a white leghorn rooster 
worth $5,000 (owner’s valuation); an 
Australorp hen that laid 346 eggs last 
year; a flock of Japanese Silkies with down 
instead of feathers; a snouted, ring-eyed 











BUFF-LACED POLISH 


. like an Indian chief in a medicine 
show. 


Buff-Laced Polish rooster, crested like an 
Indian chief in a medicine show. 

In a corner of the show were the ani- 
mals. Some one with an eye to the dra- 
matic exhibited two of Poultry’s historic 
enemies—a pair of fretful, sleepy black 
foxes. Also present, apparently discouraged 
at being included in a poultry show, were 
rabbits. Most remarkable were 58 Castor 
Rex rabbits from France, worth approx- 
imately $40,000. 

Celebrated people as well as celebrated 
birds are concerned with poultry shows. 
Among the 800 exhibitors were Mr. & 
Mrs. John D. Hertz of Chicago who 
showed a pen of Buff Orpingtons valued 
at $100,000. Three Havemeyer brothers, 
of whom one, T. A. Havemeyer, was 
president of the Show, took prizes hither 
and yon. William Fairfield Whiting, paper 
manufacturer of Holyoke, Mass., who 
came to fame by succeeding Herbert Hoo- 
ver for a while as Secretary of Commerce 
(September 1928 to March 1929), dropped 
in. Harry F. Allen, brother to Governor 
Frank Allen of Massachusetts, took prizes 
with his Silver King pigeons. 
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| THE ONLY 


ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


| CHICAGO 
AND THE 


EAST 





SAFEGUARDED ALL THE WAY BY THE 
AUTOMATIC TRAIN 


oe 
NEW YORK CENT 


TIME 





WE you travel between Chicago and New York or 
Boston on the 20th Century Limited, or any other New 
York Central train, you are safeguarded by the most modern 
system of Automatic Electric Block Signals and the still 
newer Automatic Electric Train Stop. 

No other route between Chicago and the Atlantic Sea- 
board has this double protection —all the way. 

The Automatic Electric Train Stop makes it impossible 
for an engineman to drive his train into a danger zone. If 
he fails to stop his train in response to the Electric Block 
Signal, this new automatic device stops it for him. 

In fog or sleet, or in a blinding blizzard, a danger signal can 
never be passed — night or day — because the automatic pro- 
tecting device always stands ready instantly to take the place 


of the engineman’shand if he fails to respond toa block signal. 


New York Central has expended many millions of dol- 
lars in thus safeguarding its great fleet of trains. On no 
other railroad in the world has greater progress been made 
in the installation of safety devices. 


PAEW YORK 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED . Chicago, New York, New England 
SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED... . St. Louis, New York, New England 
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THIS 
AMAZING 


HUMAN 
TELEPHONE 
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t & 
Fue 


=e S YOU INSTANT 
CONVERSAT ONAL CONTACT WITH 


EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR ORGAWNIZATION 
pan ty ry is remarkable 
voice from your office to 

that of any ifidividual in fyour organization ... and 
~ aa . brings back An immediatd response thry a clear-toned 


loud speakér .. ., ot a moment's} delay! .. . Not 


a second lost in rf pinning | S| back and forth] . ... Not a per- 
son leaves his desl + + © = Impossible”, you say? . . . But 
it is not impossib fy . . . With the DiICTOGRAPH System of Interior 


Telephones you/can confer with your associates issue instruc- 
tions... secyre information... as quickly as 9 the thought 


comes to yoy’+ + + At the mere flick of akey the $} arty you 
want answ¢ts at once! Your DICTOGRAPH loud Sy re speaker 
ge transmits his voice distinctly without the aid of an ear- piece. 
« ou speak quietly towards the instrument and he hears 


: N you as well as if he were with you + + + DICTOGRAPH 
takes the unfair burden of “inside” calls from the switchboard 
and leaves your telephone free to receive incoming calls. It ban- 
ishes the handicaps of the old-time buzzer system . . . eliminates 
the time-wasting confusion of inter-office visiting + + + It will take 
only a few moments to show a DICTOGRAPH in actual operation 
in your office and you will be under no obligation whatever. 
Merely write to the DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., 
222 West 42nd Street, New York, or to any of our branches 
and agencies, located in the principal cities + + + + 


DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 


STABBING thru spacé like a flagh of light, 


| tle instrument/carries yo 


FREE TO BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 


A Copy of ROBERT C. BENCHLEY’S Newest 
and Funniest Satire on Business: “BUSY IN 
CONFERENCE.” The happenings at 
a typical business meeting gently lampooned by one 
of America’s keenest sativists . .. Ulustrated by Rea 
Irvin... The book will be mailed with our com- 
pliments to any executive who will address a 
request to us on his official stationery. 
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PEOPLE 


’ 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


As Harvard’s trophy-filled Soldier's 
Field locker building was burning down, 
among the students who rushed to help 
was Allan Hoover, the President's 





UNDERGRADUATE DILLON 
. telephoned home for $500,000. 


youngest. After the fire was out, Clar- 
ence Douglas Dillon, next year’s foot- 
ball manager, son of Clarence Dillon (Dil- 
lon, Read & Co.), phoned his father in 
New York, got him to promise $500,000 
for a new building. 

Garet Garrett, 51, able onetime jour- 
nalist, prolific writer on finance, politics, 
economics, was dining in a Manhattan res- 
taurant when a trio of gunmen entered. 
Mr. Garrett, small, confronted one of 
them, was shot three times (chest, shoul- 
der, hip). At a detective, who queried 
him at the hospital about the possibly pri- 
vate motive for the shooting, Mr. Garrett 
is said to have shied a small porcelain cus- 
pidor. 

Louis Bromfield, novelist (The Green 
Bay Tree, Pulitzer Prize-winning Early 
Autumn), with his wife, two children, 
maid and a visiting Englishman, went to 
California to write for the audible cinema. 
Said he: “There is intelligence and talent 
gathering in Hollywood as it never gath- 
ered there before. It is most hopeful, 
most interesting. ... I am fed up with 
Europe. It gives me a stomach-ache. I 
got tired of it, bored with it.” 


Curtis Arnoux Peters (“Peter Arno”), 
famed caricaturist for The New Yorker 
(weekly smartchart ), quarreled bitterly in 
the middle of the night with his wife Lois 
Long (“lipstick”), colyumist for The New 
Yorker (‘tables for two”). They told the 
police that a deep cut in his cheek was a 
slip-of-the-razor, not caused by her hurling 
a glass powder-box at him. Calming down, 
they decided to separate for one year. 
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THEIR WINGS 


DARKEN 


THE SKY 


A speck far off. . . 


now lost to view . . . then seen afresh 
against a cloud, more tangibly. A 
flash of tilting wings . . . a starling’s 


swoop to earth ...a puff of dust... 
another plane touches the earth at 


Cleveland. 

And so they come from dawn till 
dusk, darkening the sky of Cleveland 
with their wings. And after evenfall 
they still drop down. 

It is conservatively estimated by 
reliable authority that more than 


25,000 planes cleared from Brook 
Park Airport in the year just passed, 





and that daily an average of 6,500 _ 


pounds of freight and mail came in. 

For Cleveland, America’s Industrial 
Capital, is America’s leading airway 
terminus as well. It is the natural 
transfer point between New York, 
Chicago and the key cities of the 
South. It books passengers on more 
schedule runs than any municipal 
competitor for its honors. 

Cleveland is but twenty-six hours 
from the Pacific, twenty-three from 


the Gulf and less than six from New 


SSS 


y, 


York—and isdynamically air-minded. 
For among its 218 diversified indus- 


tries are over 100 actively engaged 
in the manufacture of airplanes or 
airplane parts. 

Central United, the largest national 
bank in Ohio, enters Cleveland’s 
aerial activities in the forward-look- 
ing spirit that marks its co-operation 
in all of Ohio’s industrial pursuits— 
and solicits inquiries about its own 
service or the commerce which ener- 


gizes and is energized by it. 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 
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Paul Revere 


began the chain of consolidation 


THE MOVEMENT J. W. REVERE STARTED 


IN 1828 LED UP TO THIS FAR REACHING COMBINATION 


Joseph Warren Revere surveyed the 
clanging plant of Paul Revere & Son, 
Canton, Mass. 

This fortress-like building was the first 
American copper rolling mill. In yonder 
belching foundry were still cast the 
famous Revere bronze bells and brass 
cannon. From that smoking forge came 
barrels of copper spikes and bolts, still 
made after the “secret” discovered by 


his father. 


It was the earliest and largest copper and brass plant 


in America,—and still upon it was the genius of its illus- 


OF TODAY 





JosePpH WARREN REVERE 
Son and Partner of Paul Revere 





trious founder, he of the midnight ride, 
Paul Revere. 

But Joseph Warren knew that the 
world moves on. So, in 1828, Paul Revere 
and Son merged with James Davis & Son, 
Boston brass founders, and incorporated 
Revere Copper Company. Thus began 
the series of historic consolidations that 
has resulted today in Revere Copper and 
Brass Incorporated. 


4- 


BALTIMORE ENTERS COMPETITION 


1812 found Baltimore in the heyday of the Baltimore 











Original business card 


of Paul Revere and Son 


Bolts, spihes, Nails, Ye. from Malleable Copper and 
Cold Rolled MB cot be O14 Bests Copper. 
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JONATHAN S. HAsELTON 
First west of the Hudson 


JAMEs Davis 
Early Boston brass founder 


clipper-ship era. So, Levi Hollingsworth invested $100,000 
in the Gunpowder Copper Works. One of its early orders 
was copper roofing for the National Capitol, Washington. 

John Isaacs, Revere agent in New York, wrote anxious 


letters: about ‘‘Baltimore’s sheet and bottoms.’’ In the 


eighties and nineties, consolidations brought Gunpowder 
Copper Works together with Baltimore Smelting Company 
and Baltimore Electric Refining Company .. . Interesting 


that in 1928 Revere should also join with them. 


THE 1900 CONSOLIDATION 

Revere Copper Company thrived so enviably that the 
three Crocker Brothers of Boston imported “‘skilled hands” 
from England, and started (1826) ‘Taunton Copper Com- 
pany. Still another enterprising New England group got 
under way in 1862, New Bed- 
ford Copper Company. These 
three, after a 38-year race, 
joined (1900) ina single Mas- 
sachusetts unit, the Taunton- 
New Bedford Copper Com- 


any, now a division of Revere fat Iigs 
pre ae FR rolling mill facthties. 
Copperand Brass Incorporated. 
Paul Revere’s great-grandson, 


E. H. R. Revere, is Executive 


Chairman of this division. 





Far-seeing Detroit manufacturer 





Revere Copper avd Brass Incorporated 


of today are: 


2570 of the country’s copper, brass and bronze 


The largest copper rolling mill in the country. 


New-day methods such as Rome’s continuous 
rolling mill completed 1929. 











C.D. Darras ~ 
Builder of Chicago’s first brass mill 


Davin M. IRELAND 


ASTRIDE THE WESTERN TRAIL 


Jonathan S. Haselton was the first man to divine the 
westward march of copper and brass. So he placed Rome 
Brass & Copper Company astride the ancient Mohawk- 
Great Lakes Trail. It grew to be the fourth largest of 
all producers, 

Westward ... farther westward ... continued the cry. 
Automobiles brought new and increasing demands for 
copper and brass. “Two far-seeing Detroit manufacturers, 
David M. Ireland and George H. Barbour, started Mich- 
igan Copper & Brass Company (1906) in Detroit. The 
final leap westward (1908) was Dallas Brass & Copper 
Company, Chicago,—servant to high-specialization indus- 
tries. Meanwhile Michigan was rising in step with the 
magic automobile industry, supplemented (1915) by 
Higgins Brass & Manufacturing Company. 


‘ 
~ 


UNDER REVERE NAME 


In 1928, another consoiida- 
tion, even more far-reaching. 
All these units came together. 
And in their nation-wide align- 
ment 1s perpetuated the name 
of him who was pioneer of 
their own group and of their 
industry: REVERE COPPER 


AND Brass INCORPORATED. 








Revere Copper azd Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Divisions: Baltimore Copper Mills, Baltimore, Md. . . Dallas Brass & Copper Co., Chicago, lll. . . 
Higgins Brass & Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. .. Michigan Copper & Brass Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, N. Y. . . Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., Taunton, Mass. 


GENERAL OFFices: ROME, N. Y. 





Do you realize that all the LOINS, 
SHOULDERS and 60% of the HAMS 
from the choicest corn-and- milk - 
fed young pigs are used in making 


ONES 
DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


The Jones Dealer near you will deliver 


Sausage shipped daily from our farm. 


Jones Darny Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
In Wisconsin’s great dairy center — owned 
and operated by the Jones Family since 1834 
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| Notes 


Nominated. Samuel H. Collom, Presi- 
dent of the U. S. Lawn Tennis Association, 
is a member of the Germantown Cricket 
Club, where William Tatem Tilden I 
learned to play tennis. Because he has 
known Tilden for a long time, people 
guessed it was President Collom who got 
Tilden declared an amateur again in time 
for the last Davis Cup matches. If Tilden 
needs help again this year, Mr. Collom 
will not be there. Last week the elections 
committee of the U. S. L. T. A. nominated 
Louis B. Dailey, Manhattan realtor, as its 
next president. He has been serving as 
vice president. Tall, iron-grey-haired, Mr. 
Dailey has served ably on many a tennis 
committee. He has a genial yet judicious 
fashion of speech, and just the mind for 
a committeeman, respectful of the subject 


| in hand, scrupulous in detail. His office 


is in the Equitable Building, Manhattan. 
He has a son who plays good tennis. 
Downhill. Last year the New York 
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AFE INVESTMENTS that pay a comfortable in- 
come yield are not always easy to find. It is 
dangerous to take a substitute. 


Fidelity Union Guaranteed First Mortgages are 
available in units of $100 up, and may be purchased 


through our special Correspondence Division. They 
are issued and guaranteed by the I»rgest title and 
mortgage guarantee company in New Jersey and 
are all on carefully selected New Jersey real estate. 
At 5!2% they have a desirable interest yield. 
You are urged to write to us and state your 
investment problems. 


FIDELITY UNION 

TITLE AND MORTGAGE 

GUARANTY COMPANY 

NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 

UZAL H. McCARTER MORISON C. COLYER 


Chairman of Board President 


OF. U. T. M. G. Co., 1930 











State Legislature passed an act authorizing 
the construction of a bobsled run on Sen- 
tinel Range near Lake Placid for the winter 
Olympic games to be held there in 1932. 
Last week the Court of the Appellate 
Division decided the act was unconstitu- 
tional. Said the court: sliding down a 
hillside is one act—nothing unconstitu- 
tional in that; but chopping down the 
state’s trees to make the slide is not right. 
Some 2,600 trees would have to be chopped 
down to clear the hill. Attorney-General 
Hamilton Ward, in sympathy with bob- 
sledding, said he would take the case to 
the court of appeals. 

Ruth. He made 154 runs in 135 games. 
He struck out 60 times. He walked 72 
times. He received last week in St. Peters- 
burg, a contract offering him $75,000 for 
two years and ignoring his demand for 
$85,000 for three years. Said Col. Jacob 
Ruppert, owner of the Yankees: “. . . I 
have gone beyond the limit. . . . In ten 
years Ruth has made more out ‘of the 
Yankees than I have. ... When I go 
over our annual financial sheets I feel as 
though I ought to have my head exam- 
ined.” 

Beezer. In a steeplechase at Haydock 
Park, England, only two horses went to 
the post—Sardonyx and The Beezer. The 
boy up on Sardonyx fell early in the race. 
He scrambled up, caught the reins, re- 
mounted, dashed after The Beezer, caught 
him at the last jump. Now The Beezer 
was down, his saddle empty, the boy 
stunned on the turf; now The Beezer was 
up. Out of the crowd a girl ducked under 
the rail, caught him, rode him past the 
stands. In the enclosure she, Jean San- 
day, daughter of The Beezer’s trainer, 
proved that she made the weight—168 lb. 
She claimed $15 for being second. The 
judges consulted an old rule: “Any per- 
son of sufficient weight may catch a loose 
horse and ride him in an attempt to win 
. . . provided he be qualified according to 
the conditions of the race.” 

At Poughkeepsie. For many years 
the crews lining up for the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association Championships at 
Poughkeepsie have listened to a voice 
that asked tensely through a megaphone 
“Are you ready all?” And then bellowed 
“Row!” This year, between the two 
familiar phrases, the voice will give a new 
order “Cast off.” So the I. R. A. Board 
of Stewards decided last week. The bow 
man of every boat will handle a rope 
attached to an anchored skiff and meant 
to keep his shell properly pointed in its 
lane. Two years ago so many crews 
showed up late at the mark and there were 
so many false starts that by the time the 
varsities were sent away it was nearly 
dark and a storm had come up filling the 
boats with water. Remembering this the 
stewards passed further rules: 1) “Any 
crew which is not at the starting line. . . 
at the time designated . . . shall be dis- 
qualified.” 2) “No recall of any start 
will be made except for actual breakage 
of equipment... .” 

World’s Record. 452 runs, not out, 
in one inning, by Donald Bradman, crick- 
eter for New South Wales, against Queens- 


» land, at Sidney, Australia. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Alice Bigelow Lee, daughter 
of Ivy Ledbetter Lee (Rockefeller Press 
Agent); and Chandler Cudlipp of Jersey 
City, N. J., department store executive; 
in Manhattan. 














Married. Elizabeth (“Betty”) Huyler, 
“flying saleswoman”’ of Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service, daughter of the late Frank 
De Klyn Huyler (candy); and B. Allison 
Gillies, Vice President of Grover Loening 
Inc. (aircraft); at Stony Point, L. I. 

oe 

Married. Margery Lee (“Peggy”) 
Mastbaum, daughter of the late Jules E. 
Mastbaum, rich Phil..delphia movie-chain 
owner; and Representative Benjamin M. 
Golder of Pennsylvania; at Philadelphia. 


Sued for Divorce. McClelland Bar- 
clay, commercial artist (Fisher Bodies) ; 
by Mrs. Nancy McClelland Barclay, his 
first cousin; in Chicago. Grounds: infi- 
delity. 








Sued for Divorce. Lewis Luckenbach, 
Vice President of Luckenbach Steamship 
Co.; by Mrs. Lillian Luckenbach; in Man- 
hattan. Grounds: infidelity. ‘“Prepos- 
terous!” said she to his offer to live both 
with her and with the co-respondent, one 
Della Louise Stone, at the same time. 


Divorced. Norman Rockwell, illustra- 
tor (Saturday Evening Post covers); by 
Mrs. Irene O’Connor Rockwell; at Reno. 
Grounds: mental cruelty and _ neglect. 
Straightway she married one Francis Hart- 
ley, Jr., chemist, of Belmont, Mass. 











Elected. James R. Page, popular Cali- 
fornia sportsman and sports patron; to be 
president of the Bank of California. 

Elected. Ernest Tener Weir, president 
of Weirton (W. Va.) Steel Co.; to be 
board chairman of National Steel Co., a 
combination of Weirton Steel Co., Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. and subsidiaries of M. 
A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland. 

Elected. Hale Holden, President of 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.; to 
be a director of Western Electric Co. 

Elected. Rudolph Spreckels, President 
of Federal Sugar Refining Co.; to be 
President of Sugar Institute Inc.; in Man- 
hattan. 




















Died. Mme. Louis Jean Barthou, wife 
of onetime (1913) Prime Minister Barthou 
of France; at Paris; after a long illness. 
Because of his wife’s failing health, 
M. Barthou did not accept a portfolio in 
the recently formed Tardieu Government 
(Time, Nov. 11). 





Died. George J. Long, 77, oldtime turf- 
man, twotime winner of the Kentucky 
Derby (Azra, 1892; Sir Huon, 1906); at 
Louisville, Ky.; of heart disease. 

Died. Right Rev. Beverley Dandridge 
Tucker, 83, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
Coadjutor of Southern Virginia, onetime 
Confederate Artilleryman; at Norfolk, Va. 

























* FREE! 


A Mother 


Discovers A New 


Bedtime Story 


j ine interesting letter is similar to many which Life Savers, Inc., receives. For 


accepted letters such as this, Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y., will send to the 


writers FREE a box of assorted Life Savers. 


So many people have had unique experiences with Life Savers that we are very 


interested to know about them. What have you discovered about Life Savers? When 


do you and your children enjoy them most? Don't you find that they help digestion, 


sweeten the breath, soothe the throat and are very delightful after smoking? 


~~ dainty, delicious Life Saver 
is 100% pure candy—a marvel of 
quality, purity and taste-tingling 
flavor. Life Savers soothe the throat, 


sweeten the breath and aid digestion. 


Six delicious flavors—each pure, 


healthful and refreshing. 
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Out of the world’s vast news the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
selects what you need in 


your business ! 


HROUGHOUT the world 

yesterday a million people 
were making news! Much of it 
was interesting, or amusing, per- 
haps . . . but unimportant. 

Yet buried in these dots and 
dashes . . . this steady telegraphic 
chatter of news ... gossip... 
scandal . . . are facts that affect 
your world of business ' 
vitally! Facts that call for execu- 
tive decision from you . . . today! 
That bear directly upon your 
business plans . . . your buying 
and selling . . . your personal 
investments. 

And you find these selected 
news events analyzed this morn- 
ing . and every business 


hicago Sournal of Commerce 


morning in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce! 

The business newspaper in this 
territory, it gives you business 
and financial news more com- 
pletely . . . yet more concisely. 
An accurate record of stock and 
grain quotations, prices on all 
important commodities, and daily 
developments in every field of 


industry, the Chicago Journal of 


Commerce has won a place on 
the desks of leading executives in 
the rich Chicago territory. 

Thus, it selects the richest, 
most responsive audience in the 
profitable Chicago territory for 
its advertisers! Reaches thousands 
of business and banking execu- 
tives ... brokers . . . purchasing 
agents . . . investors . . . on the 
morning of publication as far west 
as Omaha, as far north as Minne- 
apolis, as far east as Cleveland, 
as far south as Louisville! 





EVERY BUSINESS MORNING + + FIVE CENTS 
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RELIGION 


Craig Ousted 

To every good and enlightened Pres- 
byterian the name Princeton signifies dis- 
sension. Reason: last spring the famed 
Princeton (N. J.) Theological Seminary, 
rich in lawns, leafage and endowment, long 
dedicated to old evangelical doctrine, un- 
derwent changes in control which guaran- 
teed that its attitude and influence would 
hereafter be Modernistic. Famed con- 
servative members of its faculty—John 
Gresham Machen, Robert Dick Wilson, 
Oswald Thompson Allis—later resigned 
and were instrumental in founding in Phila- 
delphia the Westminster Seminary, where 
the abandoned Fundamentalist ideals of 
Princeton are now cherished (TrmeE, June 
3 et seq.). 

This rift, symbolic of that which is dis- 
cernible throughout the Protestant church, 











| had another direct consequence last week 


EOE 











Dr. SAMUEL G. CRAIG 
He was unwilling to alter. 


when Dr. Samuel G. Craig of Princeton, 
editor of The Presbyterian (weekly), one- 
time board member of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, was forced to resign his 
editorship by vote of the board of Pres- 
byterian Publishing Co., Inc. Said he: 
“The occasion of this action on the part 
of the board was its dissatisfaction with 
the editorial policy I have steadfastly pur- 
sued and which I was unwilling to alter, 
especially with reference to Princeton and 
Westminster Seminaries.” Steadily had 
Dr. Craig’s editorials assailed the new 
order of things at Princeton, repeatedly 
had he praised the transplanted old guard 
in Philadelphia. Since The Presbyterian is 
among the most influential organs of the 
church and Princeton has heretofore en- 
joyed its support, Dr. Craig’s antagonism 
undoubtedly nettled the seminarians. Ob- 
servers found particularly significant the 
fact that Dr. William Leonard McEwan, 
Princeton’s board chairman, is also chair- * 
man of Presbyterian Publishing Co. 

Dr. Craig intimated that his ousting 
might lead to the founding of another, 
Fundamentalist, churchpaper. Born on an 
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Illinois farm, alumnus of Princeton Uni- 
versity (1895) as well as Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, he is now 55, has held 
various Pennsylvania pastorates, has been 
a staff member of The Presbyterian since 
1915, its editor since 1925. 

pene 

Lutherans of the World 


The Lutheran Church’s estimated world 
membership is 81 million souls. It is third 
in size to the Roman Catholic Church 
(estimated worldwide membership, 331,- 
500,000; Orthodox Eastern Church, 144,- 
000,000) among all Christian denomina- 
tions. Leading Lutherans have long felt 
that the energies of their church, now dis- 
sipated by national boundaries, could be 
concentrated to better effect through a 
worldwide federation. Such an alliance 
was already projected under the name of 
the Lutheran World Convention in 1923. 
Last wéek when the National Lutheran 
Council held its annual meeting in Man- 
hattan, the work of the Lutheran World 
Convention was further expedited. An 
annual appropriation of $15,000 for three 
years was voted to cover the salaries and 
administrative expenses of the executive 
committee’s two U. S. members. (They 
are six in all.) 

Prime mover and President of the 
L. W. C. is Dr. John Alfred Morehead, 62, 
of Manhattan, native Virginian, onetime 
Lutheran pastor, onetime (1908-19) 
President of his alma mater, Roanoke Col- 
lege (Va.). He studied at Leipzig and 
Berlin, is well-traveled. His task of uni- 
fying Lutherans, even on paper, is cal- 
culated to require five or six years. Dr. 
Morehead is now the first world executive 
of any Protestant denomination. 

Other business of the National Lutheran 
Council meeting included appropriating 
$69,000 for world service and emergency 
relief in 1930, and $50,000 for the encour- 
agement, maintenance and relief of the 
Lutheran church in Russia and to help 
struggling Lutheran churches in smaller 
European countries. The $50,000 must 
also support European seminarians and 
foreign missionary emergency work. Dr. 
Gustaf Albert Brandelle of Rock Island, 
Ill., was re-elected President of the council 
for the coming year. 
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Judaism Prize 

Julius Rosenwald, Chicago philanthro- 
pist, financier (Sears, Roebuck & Co.), 
newlywed (to Mrs. Adelaide Rau Good- 
kind, his eldest son’s mother-in-law), let it 
be known last week that he will award a 
prize of $10,000 to the person who best ex- 
plains how “Judaism can, without impair- 
ing its integrity, best adjust itself to and 
influence modern life.”” Those who wish to 
compete must send their theories in the 
form of an essay (between 15,000 and 
100,000 words) to the Julius Rosenwald 
Essay Contest, No. 71 W. 47th St., New 
York City. Included must be an outline 
and summary of the essay, complete bibli- 
ography and index. No previously pub- 
lished material will be accepted. Copyright 
and publishing rights are reserved by Mr. 
Rosenwald’s committee. Closing date is 
March 31. 

A similar Class B contest will be con- 
ducted simultaneously for college students, 
whose essays must be between 5,000 and 
15,000 words. The prize: $1,500. 
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RIES QUICKER--AND BETTER- THAN A TOWEL 


It introduces a new era in washroom service 


The new “SF” SANI-DRI has brought 
about a silent revolution in present- 
day washroom service. 

Now, due to its vastly improved 
mechanical advantages, thisnew model 
SANI-DRI actually dries quicker 
and better—than a towel. It dries, of 
course, the natural way—by evapo- 
ration—which prevents chapping and 
leaves the skin soft and smooth. 
Until you have experienced the de- 
lights of this improved method of dry- 
ing you cannot possibly know how 
satisfying it is. 

SANI-DRI, however, does more 
than merely provide a better drying 
service. Its use does away with un- 
sanitary soiled towels. It eliminates 
the constant filling of towel boxes 
where paper towels are used, and also 








the litter of paper baskets with their 
ever-present fire hazard, Needless to 
say, SANI-DRI greatly improves 
the appearance of the washroom. It is 
not surprising, either, that it relieves 
Ww ashroom congestion by speeding up 
the drying process. Tests show that it 
takes only 25 to 30 seconds to use 


_ SANI-DRI. 


As to the cost, you will find it sur- 
prisingly small—so small that each 
drier you install quickly pays for itself 
in towel bill savings of 60% to 90%. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more 
about this new “SF” SANI-DRI and 
the service it can give your wash- 
rooms? We will gladly send you a 
copy of our interesting booklet 
“Twelve Points of Perfection” if you 
will fill out and mail the coupon. 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Electrical Division, CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CoO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 
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You may send mea copy of Name___--~~- 
Address __ ~~ ~~ 
of Perfection.” aN 
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Airship factory and dock of the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation at Akron 
Before ROBERTSON ~A Vast Steel Skeleton 
After ROBERTSON ~A4 Finished Building 


NE of the world’s show places. One of the engineering feats 
of modern times. Greatest self-supporting arch ever attempted 
in a building. Largest structure in the world without interior 
supports. Greatest “seaport” on the ocean-of-the-air. World capital 
of lighter-than-air transportation ... History will be written here. 


Scores of contracts on this project, and even the “little” ones were 
tremendous ones. Yet the bulk of the work was in three vast con- 
tracts ...and one of these came to Robertson. The Roof is by 
Robertson and the Sidewalls by Robertson (roof and walls in this 
building are measured in acres). The Skylights are by Robertson 
...and on the peak of the building are Ventilators by Robertson 
so huge that men are dwarfed beside them. Robertson, too, con- 
tributed a revolutionary improvement in roofing and sidewall 
material that gives a combined strength-and-lightness beyond 
anything ever possible before. History has been written here. 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH 


ROBERTSON 
ergs 
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BUILDING SERVICE 




















SCIENCE 


Diggers 

Groups of men, well organized, with 
sound financial backing, roaming the four 
corners of the earth to uncover hidden re- 
mains of older civilizations, early mam- 
malia, relics, fossils, digging out the traces. 
. . . In the recent months, the following 





| work has been reported: 


Carlsbad Cave. A bright young man 
prepared last week to probe big, black 


| Carlsbad Cave, the vastest known cavern 


in the earth, and disturb the millions of 
bats living therein. Frank Ernest Nichol- 
son, 28, Texas-born journalist-explorer, 
within the fortnight will take a typewriter, 
radio transmitter, telephone with lengthy 








International 
CAVEMAN NICHOLSON 
. will meet a cloud of bats. 


wire, block & tackle, torches, cameras, 
food, a physician, a mineralogist, an elec- 
trician, a representative of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and four helpers to a 
cliff of the Guadalupe Mountains 100 miles 
from El Paso, Tex., and 30 miles south of 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. Near the cliff’s foot is 
the cave’s mouth. 

It was discovered 29 years ago when a 
cowboy, one Jim White, saw what he 
thought was volcanic smoke. The ‘‘smoke” 
was the effect of flocks of bats emerging 
for their evening insect hunt. The Gov- 
ernment made the cave site a National 
Monument seven years ago, marking off 
720 acres. The underground halls spread 
farther than that; how far, Explorer Nich- 
olson will try to learn. 

Water filtering through overlaid rocks 
for perhaps 60 million years made Carls- 
bad Cave by dissolving original beds of 
rock salt, limestone, gypsum. In the great 
rooms, dripping water carrying. dissolved 
minerals has formed great stalagmites and 
stalactites. In the “King’s Room” stalac- 
tites hang like the iridescent folds, pleats 
and ruffles of a canopy. The monstrosity 
of Carlsbad Cave, however, is the “Big 
Room,” half a mile long, 400 ft. wide, 348 
ft. high. Sixteen airships the size of the 
Los Angeles could be housed therein. 
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Greater marvels may await the Nichol- 
son probers. Seemingly below these stu- 
pendous rooms are other stories, reachable 
by rope and boldness. 

Subterranean Garden. Squeezing 
through tunnels that nearly balked both 
forward and backward progress, pausing a 
minute for a breath of damp air, peering 
into obscurity ahead, went Leo McGavic 
and Cecil Cutliff, guides, inching their way 
through the nether tortuosities of Mam- 
moth Cave, Kentucky. About a mile and 
a half from where Floyd Collins died 
(Time, June 27, 1927), the two guides 
found a crystal “‘garden” with an area of 
500 square feet, sparkling beneath their 
flashlights. The crystalline formation is 
low and level, apparently not formed 
by mineral-bearing water dripping from 
above, as is usually the case in limestone 
caves. It seems an underground erosion 
phenomenon. The “flowers” roughly re- 
semble cabbages. 

Kansas Elephant. Stumbling over fur- 
rows of Kansas corn belt near Arkansas 
City, reaching in with the ploughshare to 
turn over a deeper layer of rich black 
loam, a farmer recently encountered an 
obstruction which did not have the “feel” 
of a stone. He stopped his team, pro- 
ceeded to unearth great chunks of a 
monster fossil elephant which was judged 
to have roamed over the prairies of Kan- 
sas millenniums before Christ, and con- 
stitutes a direct link between the ancient 
mastodon and the modern elephant. The 
bones were in a fine state of preservation. 
University of Kansas students, under the 
direction of Handel T. Martin, after dig- 
ging them up carefully, made a cast of 
them. The reconstructed monster, 16 ft. 
tall, with tusks 10 in. in diameter and to ft. 
long, will add another magnitude in the 
halls of the Kansas Museum of Natural 
History, already replete with massy 
regional diggings. 

Again, Atlantis. Deep in the folk 
memory of Europe is the legend of a 
happy land which calamitously sank be- 
low the western sea now named the Atlan- 
tic. For Plato, the history of Atlantis was 
over 9.000 years old. He imagined his 
ideal commonwealth prospering on it. The 
Phoenicians or other sea rovers who went 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules (Straits 
of Gibraltar) may have passed on the 
story to the Greeks. The Arabian geogra- 
phers believed in a mid-Atlantic Atlantis. 
Of similar islands many sagas told—the 
Celtic Avalon where King Arthur sleeps, 
the Cornish Lyonnesse where bells toll 
under the sea, the Bretcn City of Is, the 
French Isle Verte, the Portuguese Ilha 
Verde and Isle of Seven Cities, the Greek 
Fortunate Islands, the Irish St. Brendan’s 
Island. The last three were actually 
marked on 14th and 15th Century maps. 
Men sailed seriously to discover them. 
St. Brendan’s was marked even in the 
18th Century, but the rationalists finally 
laughed them all off the maps. Fifty years 
ago belief in a lost Atlantis revived when 
cable-laying ships and geodetic vessels 
found a high, mountainous table-land un- 
der the Atlantic all the way from the 
Arctic Circle to the Antarctic Circle. 
There is a ridge from East Greenland to 
North Scotland, by way of Iceland and 
the Faeroes, which is little more than 400 
yards deep. There may have been moun- 
tains topping that long plateau within 
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Replace It...with movable steel 


Every partition is relocated on an average once in every two and one 
half years. Our service records prove this. 


How ridiculous then, to build so called “permanent” walls that must be 
totally destroyed every time progress calls for relocation of the Partitions. 
Contrast this waste with the Hauserman Method of Partitioning. 


Finished Movable Steel Units arrive. Skilled workmen set them in jig time. 
No dust, no dirt, no confusion. There are no delays waiting for the work 
of different trades to dry. Rearrangement is made with equal despatch 
and without loss or damage to a single foot of Partition. 


Good business principles demand that every time a “permanent” 
partition is destroyed it be replaced with Movable Steel. 

HAUSERMAN Partitions are made in five different types 
and a hundred different finishes. They are adaptable 
to executive and commercial offices, institutions 
and factories. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
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memorable times.* But later study of the 
existing Atlantic islands indicated prac- 
tically no possibility of a mid-sea Atlantis. 

Now belief in Atlantis has arisen again. 
Along the Cumina River (tributary to the 
Amazon), Brazilian explorers have found 
reminiscent inscriptions graven on rocks. 
They resemble certain ancient Phoenician 
sound and word symbols. And, curiously, 
the place is called Atlantida. 


Kings of Assyria. Sennacherib was a 
king of Assyria. He liked to wage war with 
the Israelites. He had considerable success. 
He built a palace near Khorsabad, Assyria, 
near the Tigris River. In 7o1 B.c. he at- 
tempted to take Jerusalem. And there was 
woe among the Children of Israel. And 
Jahveh said to Isaiah that he would pro- 
tect Judea, and “it came to pass that the 
angel of the Lord went out and smote 


*St. Helena, Ascension and Fernando Noronha 
were formed by volcanos erupting from the sea 
floor. The Azores, Canaries, Madeira and Cape 
Verde islands are partly volcanic. Bermuda is 
coral reef, the most northerly in the world. 





.. . the Assyrians,... and when they 
arose early in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead. . . .” Sennacherib was slain 
by his sons and 2,600 years later the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Assyrian expedition, 
directed by Professor Edward Chiera, 
found the ruins of his palace and the pal- 
ace of Sargon II. They uncovered 125 
tons of relief work. The University of 
Chicago got the priz: item: a 4o-ton stone 
bull which once guarded the entrance to 
Sargon’s palace (Time, Dec. 16). 

At Ur of the Chaldees, in Biblical 
Mesopotamia, C. Leonard Woolley, direc- 
tor of the University of Pennsylvania and 
British Museum expedition, has revealed 
urban civilizations, one layer upon an- 
other, which go back co the fourth millen- 
nium before Christ. He predicts that be- 
low the revealed layers he will find records 
of the civilization that lived before “it 
came to pass . . . that the waters of the 
flood were upon the earth.’ 

Further reports on worldwide digging 
will be given next week.—Ep. 














AMERICA'S TAJ MAHAL 











INT the Bok Tower 


at Mountain Lake, Florida, 
America possesses an edifice 
that ranks in beauty and artistic 
design with the famous Taj 
Mahal of India. The work of the 
late Milton B. Medary, it is 


considered the outstanding ex- 


ample of modern American 
architecture. Georgia Marble 
was selected for this tower not 
only for its exquisite beauty of 
texture and coloring, but be- 
cause its durability will assure 


the preservation of this master- 
piece for posterity. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 
TATE, GEORGIA 
Atlanta Chicago Cleveland Dallas New York 





GEORGIA MARBLE 


AERONAUTICS 


Brown’s Solution 


Postmaster General Walter Folger 
Brown made his appearance before the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce last week 
the occasion to announce his solution, 
which he will ask Congress to approve, of 
the government’s air mail subsidy problem, 

The operators now are paid so much 
per pound (67 cents to $3*) for mail ac- 
tually carried. Most complain they are 
losing money. Some weeks ago Mr. 
Brown commanded them to present their 
complaints to Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, Warren Irving Glover (Time, 
Oct. 21), Mr. Glover closely examined all 
the operators’ books—a sight no man ever 
had before him. What he learned formed 
the basis of his superior’s solution, which 
is: to contract with the operators for a 























International 
WARREN IRVING GLOVER 


No man had seen the sight before him. 


certain amount of plane space, whether or 
not that space is always filled with mail, 
and to pay them a stated amount for 
every mile traveled. The base would be $1 
per mile for 1,500 lb. of mail capacity. 
Where mail is usually small the base 
might be 30 cents per mile for space occu- 
pied by too lb. of mail. 

In the course of his speech, General 
Brown enunciated a truth so homely that 
the industry has been hoping it would die. 
Said he: “The very life of the passenger 
transport industry is in the balance.” 


——— 





Worst Crash 

As Colonel & Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
dined at San Diego last week with the 
J. L. Madduxes, their week-end hosts, a 
tri-motored Ford of the Tg. A. T.-Maddux 
Line (both men are company officials), 
which earlier in the evening they had 
heard flying North towards Los Angeles, 
crashed 35 miles away. Of “worst” crashes 
(Trme, July 1) this was worst—3 killed 
by explosion, 13 incinerated. 

*On a very short, special route Varney Air 
Lines charge but 9 cents per pound. 
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Canada’s Air Dominion 
(See map p. 71) 


Returning from gaily cold Montreal to 
unusually chilly Washington last week, 
Warren Irving Glover, Assistant Post- 
master General in charge of mail trans- 
portation (see p. 68), had a new respect 
for Canada’s aviation enterprise. He had 
been to Montreal to arrange for two more 
U. S.-Canadian air mail services and for 
the passage of Canadian mail through U. S. 
territory. The existing U. S.-Canadian 
routes are between Montreal and Albany, 





Toronto and Buffalo and Vancouver and | 


Seattle. Next month a new line will con- 
nect Minneapolis-St. Paul to Winnipeg by 
way of Fargo and Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
As soon as that route operates smoothly, 
Great Falls, Mont., and Regina, Sask., will 
be joined. Those routes are for interna- 
tional mail. The purely Canadian mail will 
leave Canada at Windsor, Ont., travel 
from Detroit to Chicago, to Minneapolis; 
thence to Regina. 

The U. S. circuit is temporary, at the 
most alternative, for Canada. The Do- 
minion is now working out a line from 


Montreal to Winnipeg by way of Sudbury, | 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Allanwater. When | 
that is instituted, and the proposed ex- | 


tension comes into being between Calgary 
and Victoria, Canada will have a continu- 
ous airway 3,000 miles long.* 

Another stupendous Canadian air 
stretch, and one which counts more to the 
Dominion, is the 1,800 miles from Cal- 
gary to Herschel Island. The East-West 
route parallels the Great Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National Railway systems. 
Into the far North goes no railroad except 
the new line from The Pas to Churchill on 
Hudson Bay. What the railroads did in 
developing the U. S. West, airplane com- 
panies are doing for Canada’s North, a 
district almost as great as the whole U. S.+ 


History. The first flight recorded in 
Canada took place Aug. 2, 1909, at the 
village of Petawawa, Ont., about 80 miles 
west-northwest of Ottawa. Very little 
experimental flying followed. During the 
War the Royal Flying Corps had some 
military schools around Lake Ontario. 
They were insufficient. So many a Ca- 
nadian trained by courtesy at Kelly Field 
in Texas, the U. S. Army school. 

Control. In the summer of 1919 the 
Canadian Government organized an Air 
Board, which at once began to organize 
Dominion flying and devise flying regula- 
tions. Eight years later Governmental 
work was split four ways: 1) Royal 
Canadian Air Force, investing all military 
operations (acting director, L. S. Bread- 








ner); 2) Civil Government Air Operations, | 


in charge of all state aircraft work except 
the military (present director, J. L. 
Gordon); 3) Aeronautical Engineering 
Division, to advise all operators on tech- 
nical and engineering matters (present 


chief, E. W. Stedman); 4) Civil Aviation, | 


to administer air regulations and supervise 
flying operations by commercial interests 
(present controller, J. A. Wilson). 
Operators. With Controller Wilson’s 
aid and generous support of the entire 


*The parallel U. S. air path between San | 


Francisco and New York is 2,700 miles. 
Canada’s area is 3,684,723 sq. mi.; the U. S. 


including Alaska is 3,564,658 sq. mi. Europe | 


covers 3,750,000 sq. mi. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Map? 


When an uninvited cold displaces every 


pleasant thought in your head... when 


life is just sneeze, snuffle, snarl and sneeze 


again ...and when a good smoke would 


help... there is always that one cigarette 


which clears the way to old-fashioned 


tobacco enjoyment. 
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Canacteye ) Distinctly 
18 Dig P Different from all 
= other American Makes 
RAPID CAror 
LATOR 

A high quality, precision device capable 
of the most complex figuring work. 
Light. Compact. Sturdy. Fast, easy 
operation. Capacity equal to larger, 
costlier machines. The favored type 
throughout Europe. 5 to 100 in use by 


big American business concerns. Send 
for particulars. 


RAPID CALCULATOR CO. 
309 So. 15th Street 
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_ Philadel phia 


for Ihuistrated 
Descriptive Folder 
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on Things You'd ~~ 
Like to Know #2 


HERE are some recent articles ap- 








pearing in Science News-Letter 
Weekly. They are typical of the news 
to _be read in each issue of this unique 
publication, 


Science Follows the Ponies to Discover 
Future of Race 
X-Rays Contribute to Medicine 
Rats and Students 
Sctence Classtcs 
Earthto Grow Rings 
Why the Maidens B'ush 
Howto Smoke a Cigarette 
Enjoy these simply-written, enter- 
taining and highly instructive news 
gems, 
SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 
$1 for 13 weeks 
$2 for 6 months 


2153 B St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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Louisville, Ky. 


11 Reasons Why 
This Preferred Stock 


Merits Your Con- 
sideration— Now. 


MAW PON 


10. 


11. 


744% Income Return 
$140 a Share Book Value 
$20 a Share Earnings 


No Funded Debt Ahead 

Liberal Annual Sinking Fund 

Only 40,000 Shares Outstanding 

Listed on the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change 

Depression-proof Industry 

Chain Stores Established from 
9 to 35 Years 

Carries Common Stock War- 
rants at Favorable Prices 

Expanding as Conditions War- 


rant. Good Record of 
Growth. 


In addition — Exceptional proved 
management — Excellent sponsor- 


ship — Paying 


2 dividends and 
selling under $30 a share 


A written request « ill bring 
full details. Ask for TM-3 


F. A. Brewer & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


42 Broadway 
New York 


Established 1910 


208 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 











Last Week of January! 


The ideal time 


for a short vacation in 


HAVANA or NASSAU 


NLY time for a brief southern trip this Through Service with these 


year? All the more reason to make every 
minute count. This year, you may pack into 
a few days the travel memories of weeks or 
months, 

From your home city nationally famous 
trains carry you to Miami or to Brownsville, 
Texas. Thence, Pan American airliners con- 
tinue the luxurious journey. 

In a few hours this unbroken luxury ser- 
vice carries you to Havana or Nassau... in 
a few days to Porto Rico, Mexico City, Pana- 
ma,—points throughout the Indies, Central 
and South America. 

Visit the impressive ruins of Maya tem- 
ples. Soar from ocean to ocean along the 
Panama Canal. See the Virgin Islands and 
the coast of South America . . . all in the 
time of an ordinary outing. 


Seven daily airliners from Miami to 
Havana and daily service to Nassau are 
part of the regularly scheduled service over 
12,000 miles of Pan American Airways to 
21 countries. : 


Every Pan American pilot and co-pilot 
must fly a distance equal to 814 times around 
the world before joining the System. This 
rigid selection partly explains the fact that 
Pan American airliners flew 2,000,000 sched- 
uled miles in 1929 with 99.7 per cent adher- 
ence to schedule. The airliners, costing from 
$50,000 to $75,000 each, represent the last 
word in comfort and flying efficiency, 


Famous Trains 


Pan American Airliners at Miami 


from NEW YORK — 


39 hours to Havana and Nassau 
(direct connections from Boston) : 
Havana Special . Lv. 6:50 p.m. 
Everglades . . . Lv. 10:20 p.m. 
Florida Special, Lv. 8:35 p.m. 


from BOSTON— 


43 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Everglades . . . Lv. 4:30 p.m. 


from CHICAGO— 
(44 hours to Havana; 45 to Nas- 
sau) and principal cities of Mich- 
igan and Ohio: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 2:00 p.m. 
Floridan .... Lv. 2:45 p.m. 
Flamingo .. . Ly. 11:35 a.m. 
from ST. LOUIS— 
40 hours to Havana and Nassau: 
Dixie Limited . Lv. 4:22 p.m. 
Floridan . ... Ly. 6:20 p.m. 
Connecting at Brownsville for 
Mexico City — Daily 


from NEW YORK— 
68 hours 30 minutes to Mexico City: 
The American—Penn. R. R. 
Crescent Ltd.—Southern Ry. 


from CHICAGO— ~ 

51 hours to Mexico City: 

La Salle’. . . . Lv. 11:25 a.m. 

Daylight Special Lv. 11:45 a.m. 
from ST. LOUIS— 

44 hours to Mexico City: 

Sunshine Special,Lv. 6:30 p.m. 
Seven Airliners daily from Havana— 
one daily from Nassau — for home- 

bound travelers. 
For tickets and information, apply 
to your railroad ticket offices or to 
the principal travel bureaus. To 
avoid disappointment, make 
reservations well in advance. 


PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Pan AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
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Government commercial flying has 
bounded throughout Canada. Four years 
ago there were only 14 private firms in the 
country’s entire 3,684,723 square miles, 
Now there are 89 companies. Last year 
they carried 100,000 passengers, with only 
24 crashes—29 dead, 20 hurt. 

Largest private operator is Western 
Canada Airways, whose routes spring from 
Ontario to Manitoba, to Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, to North- 
west Territories and to Yukon. In the 
Patricia District of Ontario, in northern 
Alberta and northern British Columbia, 
W. C. A, planes carry passengers, mail, 
freight, food supplies, mining equipment 
and machinery for mineral prospectors 
and mining companies. At any time 
W. C. A. will despatch an ambulance plane 
for the wretched, sick or injured. 

To those hardy men who are probing 
Canada for her natural wealth, Western 
Canada Airways bases are what Kansas 
City, Omaha, Fort Dodge, St. Joseph, 
Denver and Sacramento were to U. S. 
pioneers 50 years ago. Sioux Lookout, 
Ont., is the hop-off to gold fields at Red 
Lake, Woman Lake, Narrow Lake, Con- 
federation Lake. Allanwater, Ont., is the 
hop-off for Pickle Lake and Crow River. 
Lac du Bonnet, Man., is a base whence to 
fly to gold, copper and tin properties. 
Cranberry Portage, Man., near The Pas 
is the hop-off for explorations and the 
famed Flin Flon (copper) exploitation. 
Other bases: Emma Lake, Sask., 30 miles 
north of Prince Albert, for gold and copper 
at Moose Point in Lac la Ronge area, for 
copper and nickel at Rottenstone, 30 miles 
north of Churchill River; Waterways 
(Fort McMurray), Alta., for trapping, fur- 
trading, prospecting and general com- 
merce along the Slave River, around Great 
Slave Lake, then down the Mackenzie 
River to Aklavik, then to Herschel Island; 
Prince George, B. C., for hunters, miners, 
prospectors and aerial photographers; 
Steward, B. C., for prospectors; Van- 
couver, B. C., for fishery patrols. 

Western Canada Airways uses Boeing 
flying boats at Vancouver and Fokkers 
elsewhere. (It has a Junkers monoplane 
for general operations and photography.) 
Except in British Columbia, the mail which 
Western Canada Airways carry bears the 
company’s own stamps. 

Western Canada Airways is greatest in 
Canada. Other companies are by no means 
negligible. Compagnie Aerienne Franco- 
Canadienne carries mail, passengers and 
freight to the lumber and mining country 
of interior Quebec. Canadian Airways, the 
commercial pioneer in the east, is the 
general carrier between Montreal and 
Detroit. Canadian Colonial Airways flies 
the mail between Montreal and Albany, 
N. Y. North Western Airways at Winni- 
peg does aerial advertising and passenger 
hopping. Rutledge Air Service teaches at 
Calgary and Medicine Hat and _ last 
autumn arranged with Commercial Air- 
ways at Edmonton to carry mail from Fort 
McMurray to Aklavik (to develop this 
program Commercial Airways last week 
was using new Bellancas). Southern Al- 
berta Airlines teaches at Lethbridge, Alta., 
and helps the Alberta Provincial Police 
hunt escaped prisoners. Yarrow Aircraft 
Corp. does a general business around Van- 
couver. Gillies Air Service teaches at 
Kitchener, Ont. 
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Clubs. Student training in the U. S., 
except for the military services, is entirely 
a private enterprise.* The Dominion 
Government has made it semi-public by 
its aid to the Light Aeroplane Clubs. 
Twenty-two such clubs are now active.t 
The members contribute dues which pay 
for an instructor and a light plane (Moths 
or Avro Avians chiefly... The Government 
contributes a second plane. More than 
5.000 members now belong to the clubs. 
Last year 231 earned private _pilot’s 
licenses, 73 commercial licenses. Largest 
club is Calgary’s with more than 1,000. 
Saskatoon has more than 600. Winnipeg’s 
members flew most hours last year. Next 
were Toronto’s, then Calgary’s. Each of 
these had more than 1,000 hours. The 
clubs hold inter-club air meets. 

Manufacturers. Except for the train- 
ing machines of the Light Aeroplane Clubs, 
Canada gets most of her planes from 
U. S. manufacturers. Several of these 


*There are about 200 U. S. flying clubs. 
+A twenty-third, the Victoria Aero Club, 
suspended last spring because its aircraft crashed. 
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have created Canadian subsidiaries, ship- 
ping their parts for assembly and sale in 
the Dominion. Chief among Canada’s air- 
craft makers are: : 

Ottawa Car Mfg. Co. (Avro-Avians), at 
Ottawa. 

Fairchild Aircraft, at Montreal. 

Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
(motors), at Longueuil, Quebec. 

Boeing Aircraft of Canada, at Van- 
couver. 


Canadian Wright Co. (motors), at 
Montreal. 

De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, at 
Toronto. 


Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, at Mon- 
treal. 

Curtiss-Reid Flying Service, at Mon- 
treal. 

Canadian Vickers, at Montreal. 

Fairchild cabin planes were early favor- 
ites in Canada. The Canadian Department 
of National Defense owns 32 (to the 
chagrin of English companies), for forest 
patrol, aerial photography and survey 
operations. Fairchild business is so good 
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that you thought the hat was yours... 


be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD. 
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that the company is now constructing its 
own plant at Longueuil, 15 minutes from 
the heart of Montreal. Adjacent are its 
eight-rayed landing field, its seaplane T- 
dock on the St. Lawrence. 

In central and northern Canada, West- 
ern Canada Airways uses Fokkers exclu- 
sively. At Vancouver Boeing flying boats 
are preferred. 

Airports of Entry. A certain amount 
of aerial smuggling (liquor, silks, jewels) 
passes over the 4,000-mi. Canadian-U. S. 
border. The two Governments so far have 
been unable to cope with it. For legitimate 
flying they have established customs ports 
of entry where officials swiftly, neatly, 
pleasantly clear the incoming planes. 
Canada has ten such ports of entry— 
Fredericton (seaplane station), N. B., 
Hamilton, Ont., Leaside (near Toronto), 
Ont., Lethbridge, Alta., Montreal (sea- 
plane station), St. Hubert (at Montreal), 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Regina, Sask., Virden, 
Man., Winnipeg, Man. The U. S. has 
nine—Pembina, N. Dak., Portal, N. Dak., 
Port Angeles, Wash., Seattle, Newport, 
Vt., Albany, Buffalo, Detroit, St. Paul.* 

St. Hubert’s. Most important airport 
in Canada, most thoroughly equipped, is 
St. Hubert’s across the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal. The main section was put into 
service last October, when the Montreal 
Light Aeroplane Club held a pretty air 
pageant to entertain the two-score national 
air tour planes from the U. S. St. Hubert’s 
has Canada’s unique mooring mast, to 
accommodate the British dirigible R-1o0o 
if she crosses the Atlantic next May as 
planned. A hydrogen manufacturing plant 
stood nearly completed last week. New 
roads were being built from the airport to 
the city. Montreal hopes to get the U. S. 
national air races for 1931. The place’s 
great pride is not its wireless and lights, 


but its hard-surface runways, its com- 
fortable hangars. 
Conditions. New Canadian airports 


have good runways. They do not need 
them, for the country is spangled with 
lakes and striped with rivers—splendid 
sites in summer for pontoon-equipped 
planes, for ski-equipped ones in wintert 

Hangars are another rarity in the Do- 
minion. Planes are parked out-of-doors. 
In winter, mechanics build themselves a 
three-walled shack of lumber or snow, 
run the nose of the plane in, drape the 
opening with tarpaulins. An oil stove 
keeps motors from freezing, the mechanics 
warm enough to work. 

Another peculiarity of Canadian aviation 
is its gasoline caches. The government, 
private operators, the mining companies 
and the trading posts keep gasoline stores 
at isolated spots for troubled flyers. 

Pilots expect what to the rest of the 
world is the unusual—forest fires, lost 
parties, calls for ambulance service, 
mineral deposits, migrating caribou, herded 
reindeer. In New Brunswick bears might 
steal a pilot’s food. In Hudson Bay a sea- 
plane might be bumped by a white whale. 


*The other U. S. airports of entry are at 
Douglas, Ariz., Nogales, Ariz., Los Angeles 
(two stations), San Diego, El Paso, Miami, 
Palm Beach, Brownsville. 


*The outboard motor has been the airplane's 
partner in the present penetration and civiliza- 
tion of Northern Canada. They aided the con- 
struction of Canada’s newest railroad, the grain- 
carrying line from The Pas, Man. to Churchill 
on Hudson Bay. 
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WESTWARD 


AGAINST 


To DAY more than ever San 
Francisco is a name that is fraught 
with promise. Out of a spirited, 
pioneer past there has come a 
present whose force is dynamic. 

First city when the West was a 
ficdgling, San Francisco has come 
to be headquarters for one of 
America’s strongest sectors... but 
even tonight, today will join the 
past... and the city is thinking of 
what is to be. 

From this city’s seven hills, Cal- 
ifornia stretches north and south 
and east to embrace the most con- 
centrated population in the West. 
Within a radius of one hundred 
and fifty miles live half the people 
of California, while 1,600,000 peo- 
ple of more than average per cap- 
ita wealth live within a radius of 
an hour’s ride. And 11,000,000 
people who live west of the Rocky 
Mountains can be served more 
quickly and cheaply from San 
Francisco than from any other city. 

But there is another, greater 
market thet fascinates these mod- 
ern minds! 900,000,000 people in 
the lands bordering the Pacific are 
awakening to the wonder of the 
world’s progression... demanding 
more and more of the things it has 
to give. And San Francisco is the 
natural gateway for the commerce 
that is going to modernize these 
millions. 

The great deep-water bay, al- 
ready second in the United States 
in the value of water-borne tonnage, 
is but one of the natural advan- 
tages San Francisco is counting 
on. An even, workable climate 
that speeds production throughout 
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FRANCISCO 


IS RISING TO A NEW 
HIGH PLACE IN THE SUN 
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the year, is another. Center of a 
region rich in natural resources 
(one of which is economical nat- 
ural gas) and served by three 
great transcontinental railroads, 
the city and the area about the 
Bay need:never know a western 
manufacturing equal. Finally, this 
far-seeing city is headquarters for 
the leading 
lumber, hydro-electric and distrib- 


financial, railroad, 


uting as well as manufacturing 
and shipping interests of the Pa- 
cific Coast... right now... 

To the world-sung natural ad- 
vantages this city owns—to these 
things that opportunity is built 
upon—San Francisco adds _ the 
splendid life that has made thou- 
sands who came first to visit re- 
turn again to live. 


Men of destiny are marking San 
Francisco’s future undeniable. You 
should not miss the opportunity to 
see this city as it is today and to 
look upon the even greater city 
that is building—in all, to know 
this part of California’s lure. 

Californians Inc. is anxious to 
tell you more about San Francisco 
and the California that it centers. 
The coupon will bring two worth- 
while illustrated books. Send for 
them... now! 





Cacirornians Inc. 
DEPT. 1501 703 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

I want the books “California 


Vacations” and “Why Manufac- 
turers Choose San Francisco.” 


SAN FRANCISCO 


in CALIFORNIA 


“WHERE 


Lire 


8s BETTER” 
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UNITED REALTIES, Ine. 
“‘goes Iron Fireman” 


Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., internationally famous center of 
official life, uses six Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burners. Other United 
Realties hotels using Iron Fireman are: Lake Shore Drive Hotel, Chicago; 
The Grand, Mackinac Island, Michigan; Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C.: 
The Carlton, The Chastleton and Hotel Annapolis, Washington, D.C. 


Everyone who has a building to 
heat will be interested in this state- 
ment from the letter of October 4, 
1929, by Dick R. Lane, President, 
United Realties, Incorporated—oper- 
ators of one of the cates systems of 
hotels in America: 

“After several years’ successful ex- 
perience with Iron Fireman installa- 
tions at the Lake Shore Drive Hotel, 
Chicago, The Grand, Mackinac Island, 
Michigan, and Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, we are con- 
vinced that this automatic coal burn- 
ing device possesses exceptional merit. 
For this reason, we have contracted 
for six installations at the Wardman 
Park Hotel; two each at The Carlton 
and Hotel Annap- 
olis, and four at 
The Chastleton, 
Washington, D.C. 

“In addition to 
the fuel economies 
which have been 
accomplished, we 
are glad to report 
that your service 
has been very sat- 


"Forced Underfiring”’"—the scien- 

tific principle employed by 

Iron Fireman—is efficient and 

economical. Hand firing is 

wasteful, like burning a candle 
upside dowa, 


isfactory. The results obtained from 
these stokers have been very gratifying 
to us and to the patrons of our hotels 
and apartments. We have reduced the 
smoke problem to the minimum in 
all the properties using the Iron 


Fireman. It gives us pleasure to recom- 
mend your automatic coal burner for 
heating and power operations.” 
What Mr. Lane of this great hotel 
company learned about Iron Fireman 
is being paralleled in practically every 
industry in America today. Write for 
literature. Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Portland, Oregon - 
Cleveland - St. Louis - Chicago - New 
York. Dealers in principal cities 
throughout United States and Canada. 


© 1900 1 co. 
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AUTOM™MATIC 


... the machine 


COAL 


BURNER 


that made coal 
an automatic fuel 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 


Whistler 

In Jefferson, Wis., one-year-old Rosa- 
lena Bauman gave up crying, now whistles 
when distressed. 


~ 


, 


Partos 


In Manhattan, Dr. Nicholas Partos, 
chain-store druggist, wealthy manufacturer 
of chocolate-coated pills, awoke and found 
a burglar prowling through his Fifth 
Avenue mansion. The burglar hit Dr. 
Partos on the head with a piece of iron 
pipe. Dr. Partos tore off the burglar’s 
mask, chased him downstairs, bashed him 
repeatedly on the head with his fist. Allow- 
ing the burglar to run out of the house, 
Dr. Partos returned upstairs to reassure 
Mrs. Partos who observed the burglar 


| fleeing into Central Park. In his haste he 











International 
Dr. Partos & FRIEND 


One burglar fled, others grew sick. 


had left his coat, hat and shoes in the 
house, was running madly in his stocking 
feet. 

In 1923 some robbers entered the Partos 
pantry, ate a box of Dr. Partos’ pills, be- 
came sick, fled without their booty. 
Slips 

At Dover, England, one Bourh Tovi, 
Greek silk and cotton smuggler, fined $500, 
said he wore 27 silk slips between his shirt 
and undershirt because he was cold. 
Family 

In Atlantic City, a Mrs. Millie Parsio, 
mother of 13 children, haled her husband 
Fred into court, charged him with non- 
support. The difficulty: he had eleven 
children by a former marriage, was earn- 
ing only $18 per week to keep himself and 
family of 25 in a five-room house. 


Push 
In Pittsfield, Mass., three years ago, 


Rose Messel went to pick blackberries. 
Her escort, Harold Plant, pushed her off 


© 


| a steam shovel; James P. Mahon and 
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Louis Stasker slashed Harold Plant, were 
put in prison. Ralph Green and Ralph 
Thomas later clubbed Harold Plant, 
claimed that the parents of Rose Messel 
had urged them to do so. Ralph Green, 
Ralph Thomas, Rose Messel’s father and 
mother went to prison. Rose Messel’s 
father became insane, was removed to a 
lunatic asylum. Last week, a cripple, Rose 
Messel died. 


Rats 
In Dudley, England, the Town Council 


learned that shrewd citizens were breeding | 


rats, lopping off their tails, illicitly col- 


lecting the town bounty of tuppence per | 


rat. 


a ~) 


Meteorite 

In Penjinsk, Siberia, a monster me- 
teorite fell, killed 130 reindeer. 
Swap 

In Ardsley, N. Y., Mrs. Oliver J. Ve- 
tiano said she awoke to find, not her hus- 
band, but his best friend, John Condon, 
standing beside her bed. He was dressed 
in pajamas and said: ‘It’s all right. Don’t 
make a fuss. Your husband and I made a 
swap. We understand each other.” Mrs. 
Vetiano made a fuss, but not Mrs. Condon. 


Slave 

In Griffin, Ga., Harvey Couch returned 
to his family home, found John Rogers, 
gt, ex-slave of the Couch family, living 
on the old plantation. Rogers in 1870 had 
loaned his bankrupt owners $4 which was 
repaid him with $139.80. 


Bull 

In Salamanca, Spain, a bull escaped 
from the bull-ring, ran down the street, 
climbed a flight of winding steps into the 
City Hall, gored the doorman, stamped 
on tables and chairs, charged into the 
street, gored two persons, was killed by a 
young man who climbed a lamp-post and 
fell on the bull’s neck with a razor. 


— ° 

Check 
In Detroit, one Donald Henderson was 
arrested for passing a worthless check. He 
had with him a letter of thanks from 
President Hoover for a raincoat which 
Donald Henderson, one rainy day during 
the Golden Jubilee of Light, had removed 
from his back and loaned to the President. 


Healtho 


In Columbus, Ohio, over the door of 
the parsonage of the Antioch Negro Bap- 
tist Church, a sign said: ‘““Healtho, $25,000 
bonded product, sold here.”” Within dozed 
Andrew Mabe, 83. Law officers arrested 
him, confiscated seven gallons of booze, a 
4o-gal. still. 


Drunk 


In Brooklyn, old, drunken Dennis Ed- 
dington appeared in an “L” station, made 
a speech, said he was an eagle, sang 
“Sweet Adeline.” <A train approached the 
station. Dennis Eddington jumped _ in 


front of it. After being run over, he was 
found by a policeman upside down, his 
feet caught in the brake rods, his head 
between the ties, unhurt, still singing. 
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Land Supreme- 








Every member of the family will 
find something of interest every 
minute of his or her winter vaca- 
tion on the Gulf Coast. There is 
no more gorgeously beautiful sec- 
tion of America---with its moss- 
covered, century-old oaks; its 
stately pines; its riot of colorful, 
semi- tropical vegetation; the 
beauty of the deep blue waters 
of the Gulf, and splendid motor 
roads which skirt them---all these 
things, coupled with unexcelled 
facilities for the enjoyment of 
outdoor sports, make the Gulf 
Coast an ideal place for you to 
visit now. 
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- 6 . 
. . is “the sportsman’s paradise,” where 
hunting and fishing are at their finest; 


where golf may be played on perfect 
courses ---a different one each day; 
where swimming may be enjoyed in 
outdoor pools and, on the warmer 
days, in the surf; where tennis, horse- 
back riding, and polo call you out into 
the sunshine. Nearby is New Orleans, 
America’s winter racing capital. 

The Gulf Coast is reached by L.&N. 
trains of hotel completeness, from the 
North, the East, and the Central West. 
Write today to R. D. Pusey, Gen. Pass. 
Agt., Louisville & Nashville Raiiroad, 
Room 437-D, Ninth and Broadway, 
Louisville, Kentucky, for literature. 


NASHVILLE R. R. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


LONDON 








of New York 


140 Broadway 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1929 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and Due from Banks and Bankers.......... $430,004,522.35 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates..... 170,535,098.93 
ES Oe 32,134,571.76 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank............ 7,800,000.00 
I ee 49,231,298.14 
Loans and Bills Purchased................... 1,105,394,234.05 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 971,139.99 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 7,504,444.90 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 192,624,587.30 
esl ee rials Lass, ny a s'05's «+ 13,537,529.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. ... 7,381,904.44 


$2,017,119,331.61 








LIABILITIES 
EE a errr er $ 90,000,000.00 
NN RT CP er 170,000 ,000.00 
Undivided Profits............ 32,636,023.50 
$292 ,636,023.50 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc............ 13,310,986.57 
Agreements to Repurchase United States 
Es CON erg CME EUs e wle kw + wigs wane 53,709,635.61 
gg ee ge re en 192,624,587.30 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
EDITS Te 155,548,545.34 
SE cde kiniekvae Ns abe $1,224,551,049.63 
Outstanding Checks......... 84,738,503.66 
1,309,289,553.29 





$2,017,119,331.61 


This Company transacts a complete com- 
mercial banking business—international and 


domestic—and renders every trust service for 
corporations, individuals and governments. 


ANTWERP 


} 
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COMING 


National A ffairs 

Feb. 10o—Meeting of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Waterways Association, at 
Detroit. 





Foreign News 

Jan. 28—Pilgrim Society dinner for 
delegates to the Five-Power Naval Parley, 
in London. 

Feb. 5—Inauguration of Mexico’s Presi- 
dent Pascual Ortiz Rubio in Mexico City 
—to be attended by a large goodwill dele- 
gation of U. S. and other businessmen. 


Business 


Jan. 20-24—Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers in Detroit 

Jan. 21-24—Meeting of National Asso- 
ciation of Dyers & Cleaners, in Dallas, 
Tex. 

Jan. 27-31—First International Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Exposition in Commer- 
cial Museum, Philadelphia. 

Feb. 1-9g—American Furniture Style 
Show at the Furniture Mart, Chicago. 

Feb. 3-7—Annual Convention of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Pennsylvania Hotel, Manhattan. 


Aeronautics 

Feb. 7—15—International Aviation 
Show, auspices of Aviators’ Post, Ameri- 
can Legion, Grand Central Palace, Man- 
hattan. 

Feb. 13-15—Miami air races and air- 
craft show, Miami, Fla. 

Feb. 15-23—International aircraft 
show, auspices of Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 


M edicine 

Jan. 24—Start of the “flying clinic” of 
the Pan-American Medical Association 
from Miami to give lectures, demonstra- 
tions, operations in eleven South Ameri- 
can and Central American republics. 


Art 


Jan. 24—Annual Ball of the Society of 
Beaux Arts Architects, Hotel Astor, Man- 
hattan. 

Feb. 13—March 13—Annual exhibition 
of Associated Artists of Pittsburgh at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Music 

Jan. 25—American premiére of Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s Sadko, at Metropolitan 
Opera House, Manhattan. 

Feb. 3—Opening of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company’s two-week season at the 
Boston Opera House. 

Education 

Feb. 1—Opening of a School for Crime 

Detection at Northwestern University 


Sport 


WINTER SPORTS 


Jan. 24--25—Tenth annual figure-skat- 
ing competition, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Feb. 3—5—World’s 
| championship, 
Manhattan. 


figure-skating 


Madison Square Garden, 
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Feb. 8-16—Northern games, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Feb. 11—Costume ice carnival, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Feb. 14-15—Fourth annual school in- 
terscholastic winter sports carnival, aus- 
pices of Northwood School for Boys, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

Feb. 15-16—Interscholastic ski cham- 
pionship for secondary schools, Eagle- 
brook Lodge School, Deerfield, Mass. 

GOLF 

Jan. 21-25—Pan-American women’s 
amateur championships on the Edgewater 
Golf Course, Biloxi, Miss. 

Drei. Jan. 28-Feb. 1—Pan-American men’s | 
» City amateur championship, Edgewater Golf 
| dele- Course, Biloxi, Miss. 

Feb. 4-8—Bermuda women’s cham- 


| bs | 


wakes- 
on, at 


r for 
arley, 
































n. 
pionship tournament, Riddell’s Bay Golf 
and Country Club. 

he So- InDooR TENNIS 

etroit Jan. 27—Women’s indoor champion- 

Asso- ship, Longwood Country Club, Chestnut 

Jallas, Hill, Mass. 

Feb. 1—National indoor tennis cham- | 

Heat- pionship (men’s singles and doubles), 7th | 

mmer- Regiment Armory, Manhattan 
RACQUETS 
Style Jan. 28-Feb. 1—U. S. doubles cham- | 

0. pionship, Philadelphia. 

of the BRIDGE 

iation, Feb. 12-14—Eastern bridge champion- 
ship tournament, The Delmonico, Man- | 
hattan. 

Doc SHow Plans for new busi- 
tion Feb. 1o—12—Westminster Kennel Club ness, expansion of 
greed show, Manhattan. trade territory or 
Man- GOIN extension of fac- 
tales OING tory outlets must include Jacksonville. 

Best Plays in Manhattan l This city, focal point of a growing com- 

raft Ar Tue Bortrom—Excellent revival of | mercial empire, has earned for itself a 

amber Gorki’s philosophic Russian ne’er-do-wells place in the sun—and offers you certain 
(usually called The Lower Depths). | opportunities, revealed in the spot- 

Civic Repertory THEATRE—Moliére, | | light of facts. As financial capital of 

, Goldoni, Tolstoy, Anet, Chekhov, Ibsen, | Florida. . . traffic gateway by land 

lic” of Barrie, depending » night y | | : “ty Ho | “ 

o e, depending on ¢ he night you go. air or sea... Jacksonville is the logi- 

cation Tue CriminaL Cope—Arthur Byron | . 

onstra- makes eloquent a penal tragedy. . | » \\ cal trade center for the newly awak- 
rqenen Si Journey’s ENp—War. ‘ \ ened Southeast, a territory richly 

June Mooxn—Hilarious Lardner & h endowed with natural resources, 
Kaufman collaboration. | equable climate and fertile soil. 

’ Meteor—Alfred Lunt as a tortured | Average mean temperature over 

a hs on gag C r - a’ a 50-year period is 69 degrees— 

Lan TS SE , ‘ ! -naté i || Fy s ° 
. ig ee ee eet | ideal for stimulation of human 
ibition Rep Rust—Exciting statement of the || energy. Living conditions for 
rh at Soviet, cltuation. labor and low food costs make 

STREET ScCENE—Brownstone — realism economical plant operation 

now in its second year. easy. Contented living is en- 

Srrictty DisHoNnoraBLE—Delicious sex hanced by climatic condi- 

wl pi Aig this F on tions, winter sports, residen- 
politi SUBWAY Express—For crime solvers. : : : 

om ari A ge = tial beauty, scenic environ- 

| Musical—A WonpverFut Nicut (Jo- { Build f if 

» Civic hann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus), BITTER ment ul or yourse 

at the Sweet, Frrry MILiion FRENCHMEN, a place in the sun at 
Heaps Up!, Sons O’ Guns, THE LITTLE the commercial capital of 
SHow, WAKE Up anp Dream Southeastern America. 
rr Best Pictures 

sity Tue Love Parape—Maurice Chevalier’s Believers = 

handsome highjinks in the Balkans. h lle 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Shake- ACRSONV 
speare with sound, Pickford and Fairbanks. wa... 

es SEVEN Keys to Batppate—Richard 

vy. Dix in George M. Cohan’s exciting old 

ee role. 

ate DisraAELI—George Arliss dickers for the | 


Suez Canal. 
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WINTER? ney 


—hbut not in practice, at West Palm Beach, 
where shining sands are dotted with bath- 
ers, where bridge parties are totaling scores 
under the palms, where golfers are shoot- 
ing them low and long over green fairways, 
where outdoor crowds are seated in shaded 


comfort, listening to the public concert. 


Are you wintering as comfortably, as 
gaily, as healthfully as that? Come and 
enjoy it. 

Nature invented amazing varieties of 
charms for West Palm Beach, and the city 
has inaugurated innumerable recreations 
and entertainments in addition. 


But read the full story in our free booklet 
and learn about the new plan of certified 
hotel and apartment rates; address W. G. 
Swinehart, P.O. Drawer B-58. 


WEST PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 
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Leaders 


in American trans- 
portation, public 
service, industry, 
commerce and 
finance are on the 
boards of directors 
of fifty corpora- 
tions whose stocks 
are represented in 


Diversified Trustee Shares 
Series C 


Full information will be 
sent on request. 


THROCKMORTON & CO. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Telephone Cortlandt 6600 
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Joy Unconfined 
Joy Is My Name—Sarah Salt—Payson 
& Clarke ($2.50). 


Like the late moderately great Leonard 
Merrick, but without his mellowness, 
Author Sarah Salt writes of the disillu- 
sions of the stage, under the exceedingly 
inappropriate (or bitterly ironic) title. 
Joy Is My Name. 

Joy (short for Joyce) is a common, 
pretty girl with pretty common ambitions. 
Her widowed mother spoils her, teaches 
her to be “pure,” sentimental, defense- 
less. Joy wants to be an actress, thinks 





| she is one when she joins Mrs. Rice- 


Pilkington’s third-rate repertory company. 
She is fired when Mrs. Rice-Pilkington’s 
gigolo makes eyes at her; then she goes to 
London, tries to get another engagement, 
loses her good name to get the railway fare 
home because she thinks her mother is 


dying. Her mother is well enough to quar- 


rel with her, and Joy goes back to London, | 


gets a job as companien to an old lady in a 
private asylum. There she does not know 
how to defend herself from the doctor, is 
fired again, meets her gigolo, whom she has 
thought of day and night, and is happy 
with him for 24 hours. He is the biggest 
cad in the whole book, which ends appro- 
priately in an unfinished conversation 
between the gigolo and Joy, in which he 
is applying all the thumbscrews known to 
his kind. 

Author Sarah Salt, young (24), attrac- 
tive, dark-haired, vivacious, is an English- 
woman whose real name is Mrs. Harold 
Hobson. Her husband is the son of 
Economist J. A. Hobson. Last fortnight 
Author Salt arrived in the U. S., drank 
tea with her publishers. She writes with 
realism, economy and a good deal of 
satirical insight. Consequently her stories 
are not very cheerful reading, especially 
for males. She has also written: A Tiny 


| Seed of Love; Sense and Sensuality. 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order tocoverregularretail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell willremit correct 


change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Money AND Orner Srorres—Karel Capek— 
Brentano ($2.50). Stories in the Katherine Mans- 
field tradition, told with brilliant sympathy by 
the dramatist author of R.U.R. (See Time, 
Jan. 20.) 

Tat WortHLess FeLtow PLatonov—Anton 
Chekhov—Dutton ($2.50). A hitherto unpub- 
lished play, whose central figure is a delightfully 
typical Chekhovian character, by the late great 
prince of Russian short-story writers and play- 
wrights. (Time, Jan. 20.) 

Tre Mipnicut Bett—Patrick Hamilton—Lit- 
tle, Brown ($2.50). Dickensian narrative about a 
waiter in a London pub, who fell in love with 
the wrong girl. An ‘‘unpleasant”’ subject made 
human, and not without humor. (Time, Jan. 20.) 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


Annual Earnings 
Same Properties Entire Period 


ANNUAL EARNINGS 


Year Gross Net* 

1920 $45,306,256 $13,372,282 
1921 48,665,705 16,203,513 
1922 51,859,314 19,176,834 
1923 58,197,724 22,692,146 
1924 62,012,086 25,084,752 
1925 67,905,520 29,514,291 
1926 75,178,988 33,473,858 
1927 81,228,130 37,767,547 
1928 86,426,779 40,627,764 
1929** 96,607,017 48,491,955 


*Before depreciation. 
**12 months ended October 31. 
For details about an Associated System 
investment, write for circular Jan. 1-27. 


Public Utility Investing 


Corporation 
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Monogram Bridge Cards 


The Ideal Gift for Wife—Mother—Daughter—Sister 


—Sweetheart—Social and Business Acquaintance 


Order NOW for Valentine Day 


The newest “BIARRITZ” Card, approved Continental design 
with gold initial letters, genuine CONGRESS quality, bridge 
size, linen with French ivory finish and gold edges. Four 
different colors to select from—Orchid, Red, Blue, Green. 
Individual two or three letter monogram on each card in 
gold. Absolutely guaranteed by the largest United States 


Playing Card Company. 
2 Packs, $3.25 6 Packs, $8.85 10 Packs, $14.65 
4 Packs, 6.00 8 Packs, 11.75 12 Packs, 17.50 
Postage paid to any address in the United States. 


Different initials may be had on each pack without extra 
charge. This enables you to order for any number of your 
friends and get the benefit of the lower quantity prices. 
Send no money. Either send check or enclose your business 
card or letterhead. If not delighted, return cards and owe 
nothing. Use coupon or your own stationery in ordering, 


preter ee ee ee ee eK = —— ee 


CARDOGRAMS, 4301 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
IID, 0.000805 2404ednn decks of Biarritz Bridge Cards 
with colors and initials as indicated below. 


Oe ., SEE OPPS if satisfactory; otherwise I am 
to return cards and owe you nothing. 





No. of No. of | No. of No. of | 
Packs | Packs | Packs | Packs | 

Wanted Wanted Wanted Wanted —_. sere | 
Blue | Orchid) Green| Red | | 
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My © Check (J Business Card () Letterhead enclosed. 
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Chicage ; 


is facilitated electrically 
in every possible way. 
This entire structure, 
known as the Edison 
Service Building, and its 
staff of electrical work- 


ers, is at the constant 
) service of the customers 
of this company. 





ia | i | j 





Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 





Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 160 consec- 
utive dividends to its stockholders. Send for the year 
book. This stock listed on Chicago Stock Exchange. 








OVELY Flowers around your 


home, luscious Vegetables from 
your own garden—how these add 
to the joy of living! Our 1930 
Garden Book lists the best Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs and tells how to 
grow them. 






A copy free if you mention 
Time 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; Limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books. Please, state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 
45 West 45th Street, Dep’t J-6 New York City 








A College Principal Invites You to Europe 


Newest liner “Europa.” 9 Countries. Special 
trips, including Naples, Genoa, Alps, Nice. 
Geneva. Passion Play. Cultured leadership. 
Business Management American Express Co. 
Write for details and map. George Collen, 
Principal, Virginia College, Roanoke, Virginia 


$1298—Complete—75 Days | 


{ 








Talkies 

Tue Art or Sounp Pictures—Walter 
B. Pitkin & William M. Marston—Apple- 
ton ($2.50). 

This book tells how to write for the 
talkies, incidentally plots out the talkies’ 
field, tells some of their difficulties, pre- 
dicts some of their triumphs. Say Authors 
Pitkin & Marston: “The talkie is a new 
art. It is as distinct from the silent pic- 
ture as the silent picture is distinct from 
a stage play.” Its limitations are definite. 
“(The successful talkie] must avoid all 
explanations, printed or spoken, which in- 
volve words beyond the comprehension of 


an ordinary ten-year-old child.” 


The basis of the talkie is dialog—not | 


dramatic or literary dialog, but “element- 
ary,” sometimes mere grunts and wheezes. 
“The only people who have had much ex- 
perience with elementary dialog are a few 
of our most popular writers of best sellers 
and the writers of vaudeville sketches.” 
Authors Pitkin & Marston explain the 
mechanics of sound pictures, admit that 


their development is just getting under 


| way, prophesy that they will complete the | 


subjugation of the “legitimate” theatre. 
“The stage must pass, except as a rehear- 
sal spot for companies preparing sound 
pictures.” 


Author Pitkin, professor of journalism | 
at Columbia University, is famed among | 
editors as consultant to magazines and | 


publishers. He became famed among news- 


| paper readers last year when he announced | 
that the late great Woodrow Wilson was | 
a lifelong sufferer from an unnameable ail- | 


ment. Other books by Author Pitkin: 
Psychology of Happiness, How to Write 


Stories. 
Qe 


Postscript To War 


Tue WuHISTLERS’ Room—Paul Alverdes 
—Covici-Friede ($1.50). 

In a German hospital overlooking the 
Rhine was one ward known as the Whis- 
tlers’ Room. Here were four men who had 





| been shot through the throat; each had a 


silver tube set ingeniously into his neck 
to serve as a windpipe. “When they 
breathed quickly or laughed, a soft piping 
note, like the squeaking of mice, came 
from the silver mouth. Hence they were 


| called the neck whistlers, or simply the 


whistlers.” 
One was a peasant’s son from Bavaria. 


One was a Prussian volunteer, who always | 
? - 


made it a point of pride to stand the 
painful treatments a little longer than any 
of his comrades; he was also invincible at 
chess. One was a boy from Westphalia; 
the fourth was an English prisoner. Once 
they were joined by a fifth, Fiirlein, who 
had no wound but had lost his voice and 
could hardly breathe. Suspicious of him 
at first, the Whistlers soon made him one 
of them, and were overjoyed when the 
time came for his operation and the inser- 
tion of the silver tube. 
did not operate, instead gave Fiirlein an 


| electric shock which cured him. When he 


came apologetically to say goodbye to 
the Whistlers, their congratulations were 


| forced; they never afterward spoke of 


him. The Bavarian died, very slowly. The 
Prussian died quickly, during an operation. 
The Westphalian boy and the Englishman 
were healed; by the time the Englishman 














But the doctor | § 
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S there any 

logic that can 
keep more and more makers 
of furniture hardware and 
weavers of upholstery mate- 
rials from locating here? 


For the active Piedmont Caro- 
linas’ furniture industry, fifth 
in the Nation, is still import- 
ing the bulk of its upholstery 
fabrics, varnishes, and finishes, 
and all of its hardware. 

Only three years ago there was 
no local source of supply for 


tapestries, velours, brocades 


and other fabrics used by the 
furniture industry. 


Today, those factories that 
have been established here 
have made exceptional prog- 
ress. There is still room for 
many more. They do not have 


to hunt for a market. 


As to the making of hardware, 
the field is still completely 
open. Yet every factor that 
favors success exists right here. 
Why not know? The facts are here 
for you in this book — 
“Piedmont Carolinas.” 


Address Industrial 
Dept., Rm. 835, 
Mercantile Build- 
ing, Charlotte, 
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was exchanged they did not want to leave 
each other. 

Author Paul Alverdes, 33, writes from 
his own experience. The son of a German 
army officer, he volunteered at 17, served 
with the German artillery, early in the 
War was shot through the throat. After 
a year and a half in the hospital he was 
discharged as unfit for further service. 
He lives in Munich, whose university gave 
him his doctorate in philosophy; has writ- 
ten a book of verse, several novelettes 
and short stories, a tragedy based on the 
Ruhr Occupation. The Whistlers’ Room 
was originally written (1928) as a con- 
tribution to a commemorative volume in 
honor of Poet Hans Carossa’s soth birth- 
day. 


o— 


A Chip of the Old Balzac 

“_ & Co.’—Jean-Richard 
mon and Schuster ($3). 

Time was when novelists, like sculptors, 
tried to mould their creations in the 
round; nowadays most of them are con- 
tent with line drawings. Author Bloch 
has achieved what few of his contempo- 
raries even attempt. Though his story 
covers only 18 years (1871-89) in the 
history of a family. he has so manipulated 
the elaborations of its detail that it reads 
not only like the blended histories of indi- 
viduals but the story of an epoch. 

The Simlers of Buschendorf have been 
the principal citizens of their little Alsa- 
tian town for generations. Although they 
are orthodox Jews and speak French with 
a German accent, they are intensely 
French. The Franco-Prussian War almost 
ruins them; their little cloth-weaving fac- 
tory is shut down. Hippolyte Simler, 
patriarch of the clan, sends his two sons 
to the west of France to lease another 
factory; then with all their belongings, a 
faithful foreman and a score of loyal 
workers, the whole Simler tribe moves to 
Vendeuvre. Their new home, one of the 
centres of the French textile trade, has its 
local aristocracy of mill-owners, who at 
first find these shoddy, plodding Jews 
amusing; then, as the shoddy Jews some- 
how do not fail and even begin to make a 
small success, the lords of Vendeuvre re- 
sent and fear them. But little by little the 
Simlers get a foothold in the town’s respect. 
When plutocratic Chevalier Lefombére’s 
factory burns to the ground, old Hippolyte 
Simler astounds everybody by subscribing 
2,000 francs to the emergency fund. When 
black cloth suddenly goes out of fashion, 
the Simlers remodel their entire plant, 
learn the business of making colored and 
patterned cloth, start again. Finally old 
Hippolyte dies; his dour brother Myrtil 
and his two sons carry on as _ before. 
Gradually they enlarge the Nouveaux 
Etablissements Simler until they become 
Simler et Cie., with a factory “which four 
hours’ continuous walking was not suffi- 
cient to cover, which was doing business 
to the tune of 14 millions, with an increase 
of one million annually,” and which effec- 
tively enslaves not only the town of 
Vendeuvre but the clan of Simler, body 
and soul. One of the sons, Joseph, falls 
in love with Vendeuvre’s most aristocratic 
girl, and she with him; but the Simler clan 
will have none of her: she is a goy, he 
must marry one of his own kind. He suc- 
cumbs to family pressure and marries his 








Bloch—Si- 


red-headed cousin with the soul of a 
dumpling; but at the end of the story 
there are signs that his son, who is to 
inherit all this power and glory, will not 
in his turn let his life be crushed out by 
the Juggernaut the Simlers have created. 

The Significance. A book on so grand 
a scale as this must fill many different 
requirements: it must be a record of in- 
dustrial development, social change, con- 
temporary manners, individual history. 











JeAN-RICHARD BLOCH 


. thinks as he writes, acts as he thinks, 


On all these counts Author Bloch must be 
given a high mark. “—& Co.” is a big 
book, in every sense of the word. 

The Author. Jean-Richard Bloch, 46, 
born in Paris of Alsatian Jewish parentage, 
onetime schoolteacher, onetime soldier, is 
one of France’s leading novelists, a play- 
wright, director of a publishing house, 
assistant editor of Europe. At seven he 
wrote imitations of Moliére; at 26 his 
first play was produced at the Odéon. 
“__ & Co.” was ready for the press when 
the War broke out, was put on sale in 


August 1917, the day the German army 
entered Montdidier (50 miles from 
Paris). “This circumstance was not fa- 


vorable to the immediate success of the 
book.” Author Bloch read the proofs of 
‘“_& Co.” while in a hospital recovering 
from wounds. In 1925 he revised it; the 
English translation was made from this 
edition by C. K. Scott Moncrieff, trans- 
lator of Marcel Proust’s famed Remem- 
brance of Things Past. Author Bloch lives 
in the country most of the year, likes to 
move about: on bicycles, motorcycles, 
automobiles, canal barges, his own feet. 
Catholic in his tastes, he likes opposites: 
society & solitude, struggie & peace, travel- 
ing & tranquillity. Says he: “I dislike 
work and I work enormously.” He has at 
present in preparation three novels, three 
plays, a book of short stories, a book of 
poems, a book of essays. Other books: 
La Nuit Kurde, Les Chasses de Renaut, 
Sur un Cargo, Cacaouettes et Bananes, 
Locomotives, Lévy, Carnaval Est Mort, 
two plays: Dix Filles dans un Pré, Le 
Dernier Empereur. 

Says Author Bloch’s great & good friend 
Romain Rolland, himself a famed novelist 


(Jean-Christophe): “I have known and 
loved him as a brother for 15 years .. , 
these stormy 15 years which have been 
the touchstone of sculs and of friendships 
have only served to consecrate our mutual 
faith . . . within this virile artist who 
thinks as he writes, and who acts as he 
thinks, there is a character which is the 
equal of his art. . . .” 

“ & Co.” is the February selection 
of the Book League of America. 

eee eee 

Unworldly Wisdom 


THe Wispom oF Love—Jakob Schaif- 
ner—Coward-McCann ($2.50). 

In the U. S. only Theodore Dreiser 
writes long novels; in Germany the woods 
are full of them. This latest importation 
from the German forests is tall, wide- 
spreading, full of sap. 

Emil Felgentreu, Berliner, is a man just 
pushing 40, lively, kindly, imaginative. a 
good sort altogether, although his enthusi- 
asms are apt to run away with him at 
times, and he has a passion for generalizing 
at the slightest excuse. His wife and 
anchor, Meta, though still good-looking, is 
five years older. The third member of the 
household is Alma, Meta’s niece, just 20. 
They have lived together happily for 
years, but suddenly, when the question 
of Alma’s marriage comes up, Emil begins 
to notice her with more than fatherly in- 
terest. All of them know what is immi- 
nent, but they are powerless to stop it; 
Emil and Alma become lovers. Her en- 
gagement to Lippke, a young, serious- 
minded druggist with pale eyes and a 
pimple on his nose, is not so much broken 
off as abandoned. Alma runs away, dis- 
covers that she is pregnant. Emil finds her 
at last, and they set up an apartment 
together. When her time is getting near, 
she is suddenly frightened by a threatening 
visit from her ex-fiancé’s father, crazy 
from misery and drink, who threatens to 
shoot her. She dies in premature child- 
birth. Emil sends the baby to Meta, with 
a note asking her to take care of him, and 
then shoots himself. 

The last scene shows Meta with the lit- 
tle boy, a chip of the old block, who will 
not come when she calls him because he 
is fascinated in generalizing to himself 
about a ladybug he has. found. 

The Author. Though Author Jakob 
Schaffner writes about Germans and has 
sold 100,000 copies of this book in Ger- 
many, he is a native of Basel, Switzerland. 
Orphaned at eight, he was put in an 
orphan asylum, left to become a shoe- 
maker’s apprentice at 14. When he tired 
of cobbling he wandered up and down 
Europe for six years. Thinking to improve 
himself, he joined the Order of the Good 
Templars (fraternal society), made friends 
who encouraged him in his attempts at 
versifying. Then he sold a few stories, 
rented a little attic and a piano, wrote a 
novel, Wandering. With the money he 
made from this book he emerged into the 
world again. Said he: “I learned to be 
sure that other birds too existed and that 
I had by no means learned everything 
that there is to learn, but that I must be- 
gin learning all over again. . . . Life grew 
more serious. My nose grew longer and 
what had merely been playing now became 
work.” Author Schaffner has worked. He 
is now 54, has written nine novels, two 
books of poems, short stories. 
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Check up on yourself. How many times ina 
half hour do you push back your office chair, 
tilt back, wiggle the arms, hitch over to the 
right, then to the left? 

Under the daily strain, chairs are liable to 


loosen up, wear out,—that is—unless they 
are chairs of Alcoa Aluminum. Welded into 


one continuous piece of metal, chairs of 


Alcoa Aluminum have no screws to squirm 
loose, no glued joints to dry out and 
squeak. 

Withalltheirstrength, Alcoa Aluminumoffice 
chairsarealsofeather light, fire-safe, long-lived. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


Offices in 19 Principal 


Strong to Stand Up 
in the Battle o Big Business 


They offer you substantial upkeep savings. 


These modern chairs are finished in natural 
Aluminum, in walnut, mahogany and oak 
wood grains and in two shades of green 
enamel. They are upholstered in full grain 
mission leather in green, blue, brown or 
maroon. The beauty of the natural Alumi- 
num finish lies in its simplicity, its modern- 
ness, its clear, soft sheen. 

A wide variety of styles and types of execu- 
tive, clerical and stenographic chairs. Write 
for booklet “Distinctive Aluminum Furni- 
ture for the Office 


2415 Oliver Building, prITTsBURGH, PA. 


American Cities 


CHAIRS 


ALCOA. “ALUMINUM 
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Typewriter Bookkeeping Machine 


Posts ledger, statement and proof 
journal, or other combinations of 
related records, in one operation. 
Performs most of the posting 
operations automatically. 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6121 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


SERVICE 
STATIONS 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 
OF THE 
WORLD 
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